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OUR SCHOOL. 


WE went to look at it, only this last Mid- 
summer, and found that the Railway had cut 
it up root and branch. A great trunk-line 
had swallowed the play-ground, sliced away 
the schoolroom, at pared off the corner of 
the house: which, thus curtailed of its pro- 
| portions, presented itself, in a green stage of 
stucco, profilewise towards the road, like a 
| forlorn flat-iron without a handle, standing 
on end, 

It seems as if our schools were doomed to 
be the sport of change. We have faint re- 
collections of a Preparatory Day-School, 
which we have sought in vain, and which 
must have been pulled down to make a new 
street, ages ago. We have dim impressions, 
scarcely amounting to a belief, that it was 
over a dyer’s shop. We know that you went 
| up steps to it; that you frequently grazed 

your knees in doing so; that you generally 
| got your leg over the scraper, in trying to 
scrape the mud off a very unsteady little shoe. 
The mistress of the Establishment holds no 
place in our memory; but, rampant on one 
| eternal door-mat, in an eternal entry long and 
narrow, is a puffy pug-dog, with a personal 
animosity towards us, who triumphs over 
Time. The bark of that baleful Pug, a certain 
radiating way he had of snapping at our un- 
defended legs, the ghastly grinning of his 
moist black muzzle and white teeth, and the 
insolence of his crisp tail curled like a pastoral 
crook, all live and flourish. From an other- 
wise unaccountable association of him with a 
fiddle, we conclude that he was of French ex- 
traction, and his name Fidéle. He belonged 
to some female, chiefly inhabiting a back- 
parlor, whose life appears to us to have been 
consumed in sniffing, and in wearing a brown 
beaver bonnet. For her, he would sit up and 
balance cake upon his nose, and not eat it 
until twenty had been counted. To the best 
of our belief, we were once called in to witness 
this performance ; when, unable, even in his 
milder moments, to endure our presence, he 
instantly made at us, cake and all. 

Why a something in mourning, called “ Miss 
Frost,” should still connect itself with our 
preparatory school, we are unable tosay. We 
retain no impression of the beauty of Miss 
Frost—if she were beautiful ; or of the mental 
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fascinations of Miss Frost—if she were accom- 
plished; yet her name and her black dress 
hold an enduring place in our remembrance, 
An equally impersonal boy, whose name has 
long since shaped itself unalterably into 
“ Master Mawls,” is not to be dislodged from 
our brain. Retaining no vindictive feeling to- 
wards Mawls—no feeling whatever, indeed— 
we infer that neither he nor we can have 
loved Miss Frost. Our first impression of 
Death and Burial is associated with this form- 
less pair. We all three nestled awfully in a 
corner one wintry day, when the wind was 
blowing shrill, with Miss Frost’s pinafore over 
our heads; and Miss Frost told us in a 
whisper about somebody being “screwed 
down.” It is the only distinct recollection we 
preserve of these impalpable creatures, except 
a suspicion that the manners of Master Mawls 
were susceptible of much improvement. Gene- 
rally speaking, we may observe that when- 
ever we see a child intently occupied with its 
nose, to the exclusion of all other subjects of 
interest, our mind reverts in a flash to Master 
Mawils. 

But, the School that was our School before 
the Railroad came and overthrew it, was quite 
another sort of place. We were old enough to 
be put into Virgil when we went there, and to 
get Prizes for a variety of polishing on whick 
the rust has long accumulated. It was a School 
of some celebrity in its neighbourhood— 
nobody could have said why—and we had 
the honour to attain and hold the eminent 
position of first boy. The master was sup- 
posed among us to know nothing, and one of 
the ushers was supposed to know eyerything. 
We are still inclined to think the first-named 
supposition perfectly correct. 

We have a general idea that its subject had 
been in the leather trade, and had bought us 
—meaning our School—of another proprietor, 
who was immensely learned. Whether this 
belief had any real foundation, we are not 
likely ever to know now. The only branches 
of education with which he showed the least 
acquaintance, were, ruling, and corporally 

unishing. He was always ruling ciphering- 
Seste with a bloated mahogany ruler, or 
smiting the palms of offenders with the same 
diabolical instrument, or viciously drawing a 
pair of pantaloons tight with one of his large 
hands, and caning the wearer with the other 
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We have no doubt whatever that this occupa- 
tion was the principal solace of his existence. 
A profound respect for money pervaded 
Our School, which was, of course, derived 
from its Chief. We remember an idiotic 
goggle-eyed boy, with a big head and half- 
crowns Without end, who suddenly appeared 
as a parlor-boarder, and was rumoured to 
have come by sea from some mysterious part 
of the earth where his parents rolled in gold. 
He was usually called “Mr.” by the Chief, 
and was said to feed in the parlor on steaks 
and gravy; likewise to drink currant wine. 
And he openly stated that if rolls and coffee 
were ever denied him at breakfast, he would 
write home to that unknown part of the 
globe from which he had come, and cause 
himself to be recalled to the regions of gold. 
He was put into no form or class, but learnt 
alone, as little as he liked—and he liked very 
little—and there was a belief among us that 
this was because he was too wealthy to be 
“taken down.” His special treatment, and 
our vague association of him with the sea, 
and with storms, and sharks, and Coral Reefs, 
occasioned the wildest legends to be circulated 
as his history. A tragedy in blank verse was 
written on the subject—if our memory does 
not deceive us, by the hand that now chronicles 
these recollections—in which his father figured 
as a Pirate, and was shot for a voluminous 
catalogue of atrocities : first imparting to his 
wife the secret of the cave in which his wealth 


was stored, and from which his only son’s 


half-crowns now issued. Dumbledon (the 
boy’s name) was represented as “ yet unborn ” 
when his brave father met his fate; and the 
despair and grief of Mrs. Dumbledon at that 
calamity was movingly shadowed forth as 
having weakened the parlor-boarder’s mind. 
This production was received with great favor, 
and was twice performed with closed doors in 
the dining-room. But, it got wind, and was 
seized as libellous, and brought the unlucky 
poet into ‘severe affliction. Some two years 
afterwards, all of a sudden one day, Dumble- 
don vanished. It was whispered that the 
Chief himself had taken him down to the 
Docks, and re-shipped him for the Spanish 


Main; but nothing certain was ever known | 


about his disappearance. At this hour, we 
cannot thoroughly disconnect him from Cali- 
fornia. 

Our School was rather famous for mysterious 
pupils. There was another—a heavy young 
man, with a large double-cased silver watch, 
and a fat knife the handle of which was a 
perfect tool-box—who unaccountably appeared 
one day at a special desk of his own, erected 
close to that of the Chief, with whom he held 
familiar converse. He lived in the parlor, 
and went out for walks, and never took the 
least notice of us—even of us, the first boy— 
unless to give us a depreciatory kick, or 
grimly to take our hat off and throw it 
away, when he encountered us out of doors: 
which unpleasant ceremony he always per- 
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formed as he passed—not even condescending 
to stop for the purpose. Some of us believe 
that the classical attainments of this phe- 
nomenon were terrific, but that his penman- 
ship and arithmetic were defective, and he 
had come there to mend them ; others, that he 
was going to set up a school, and had paid the 
Chief “ twenty-five pound down,” for om to 
see our school at work. The gloomier spirits 
even said that he was going to buy Us ; against 
which contingency, conspiracies were set on 
foot for a general defection and running 
away. However, he never did that. After 
staying for a quarter, during which period, 
though closely observed, he was never seen to 
do anything but make pens out of quills, write 
small-hand in a secret portfolio, and punch 
the point of the sharpest blade in his knife 
into his desk, all over it, he too disappeared, 
and his place knew him no more. 

There was another boy, a fair, meek boy, 
with a delicate complexion and rich curling 
hair, who, we found out, or thought we found 
out (we have no idea now, and probably 
had none then, on what grounds, but it was 
confidentially revealed from mouth to mouth), 
was the son of a Viscount who had de- 
serted his lovely mother. It was under- 
stood that if he had his rights, he would 
be worth twenty thousand a year. And 
that if his mother ever met his father, she 
would shoot him with a silver pistol which 
she carried, always loaded to the muzzle, for 
that purpose. He was a very suggestive 
topic. So was a young Mulatto, who was 
always believed (though very amiable) to have 
a dagger about him somewhere. But, we 
think they were both outshone, upon the 
whole, by another boy who claimed to have 
been born on the twenty-ninth of February, 
and to have only one birthday in five years. 
We suspect this to have been a fiction—but 
he lived upon it all the time he was at Our 
School. 

The principal currency of Our School was 
slate-pencil. It had some inexplicable value, 
that was never ascertained, never reduced to 
a standard. To have a great hoard of it, was 
somehow to be rich. We used to bestow it in 
charity, and confer it as a precious boon upon 
our chosen friends. When the holidays 
were coming, contributions were solicited for 
certain boys whose relatives were in India, 
and who were appealed for under the generic 
name of “Holiday-stoppers,” — appropriate 
marks of remembrance that should enliven 
and cheer them in their homeless state. 
Personally, we always contributed these 
tokens of sympathy in the form of slate- | 
pencil, and always felt that it would be a 
comfort and a treasure to them. 

Our School was remarkable for white mice. 
Red-polls, linnets, and even canaries, were 
kept in desks, drawers, hat-boxes, and other 
strange refuges for, birds; but white mice 
were the favourite stock. The boys trained 
the mice, much better than the masters 
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trained the boys. We recall one white mouse, |to spite him. He has been dead these twenty 
who lived in the cover of a Latin dictionary,| years. Poor fellow ! 

who ran up ladders, drew Roman chariots,} Our remembrance of Our School, presents 
shouldered muskets, turned wheels, and even|the Latin master as a colorless doubled-up 
made a very creditable appearance on the|near-sighted man with a crutch, who was 
stage as the Dog of Montargis. He might | always cold, and always putting onions into 
have achieved greater things, but for having |his ears for deafness, and always disclosing 
the misfortune to mistake his way in a tri-|ends of flannel under all his garments, and 
umphal procession to the Capitol, when he|almost always applying a ball of pocket- 
fell into a deep inkstand, and was dyed black | handkerchief to some part of his face with a 





and drowned, The mice were the occasion 
of some most ingenious engineering, in the 
construction of their houses and instruments 
of performance. The famous one belonged 
to a Company of proprietors, some of whom 
have since made Railroads, Engines, and 
Telegraphs ; the chairman has erected mills 
and bridges in New Zealand. 

The usher at our school, who was considered 


to know everything as opposed to the Chief 


who was considered to know nothing, was a 
bony, gentle-faced, clerical-looking young man 
in rusty black. It was whispered that he was 
sweet upon one of Maxby’s sisters (Maxby 
lived close by, and was a day pupil), and 
further that he “favoured Maxby.” As we 
remember, he taught Italian to Maxby’s 
sisters on half-holidays. He once went to 
the play with them, and wore a white waist- 
coat and a rose : which was considered among 
us equivalent to a declaration. We were of 
opinion on that occasion that to the last 
moment he expected Maxby’s father to ask 
him to dinner at five o’clock, and therefore 
neglected his own dinner at half-past one, and 
finally got none. We exaggerated in our 
imaginations the extent to which he punished 
Maxby’s father’s cold meat at supper; and we 
agreed to believe that he was elevated with 
wine and water when he came home, But, we 
all liked him ; for he had a good knowledge of 
boys, and would have made it a much better 
school if he had had more power. He was 
writing-master, mathematical master, English 
master, made out the bills, mended the 
pens, and did all sorts of things. He 
divided the little boys with the Latin master 
(they were smuggled through their rudi- 


screwing action round and round. He wasa 
very good scholar, and took great pains where 
he saw intelligence and a desire to learn: 
otherwise, perhaps not. Our memory presents 
him (unless teased into a passion) with as 
little energy as color—as having been worried 
and tormented into monotonous feebleness—as 
having had the best part of his life ground out 
of him in a Millof boys. We remember with 
| terror how he fell asleep one sultry afternoon 
with the little smuggled class before him, and 
| awoke not when the footstep of the Chief fell 
heavy on the floor; how the Chief aroused 
| him, in the midst ofa dread silence, and said, 
|“ Mr. Blinkins, are you ill, sir?” how he 
blushingly replied, “Sir, rather so” ; how the 
Chief retorted with severity, “Mr. Blinkins, 
this is no place to be ill in” (which was very, 
very true), and walked back, solemn as the 
ghost in Hamlet, until, catching a wandering 
eye, he caned that boy for inattention, and 
happily expressed his feelings towards the 
Latin master through the medium of a 
| substitute. 

There was a fat little dancing-master who 
used to come in a gig, and taught the more 
advanced among us hornpipes (as an accom- 
plishment in great social demand in after-life) ; 
and there was a brisk little French master who 
used to come in the sunniest weather, with a 
handleless umbrella, and to whom the Chief 
was always polite, because (as we believed), if 
the Chief offended him, he would instantly 
address the Chief in French, and for ever 
confound him before the boys with his 
inability to understand or reply. 

There was, besides, a serving man, whose 
name was Phil. Our retrospective glance 








mentary books, at odd times when there] presents Phil as a shipwrecked carpenter, 
was nothing else to do), and he always|cast away upon the desert island of a school, 
called at parents’ houses to inquire after sick | and carrying into practice an ingenious inkling 
boys, because he had gentlemanly manners.|of many trades. He mended whatever was 
He was rather musical, and on some remote | broken, and made whatever was wanted. He 
quarter-day had bought an old trombone ;| was general glazier, among other things, and 
but a bit of it was lost, and it made the most | mended all the broken windows—at the prime 
extraordinary sounds when he sometimes} cost (as was darkly rumoured among us) of 
tried to play it of an-evening. His holidays | ninepence, for every square charged three-and- 
never began (on account of the bills) until|six to parents. We had a high opinion of his 
long after ours ; but, in the summer-vacations | mechanical genius, and generally held that the 
he used to take pedestrian excursions with a| Chief “knew something bad of him,” and on 
knapsack ; and at Christmas-time, he went to| pain of divulgence enforced Phil to be his 
see his father at Chipping Norton, who we all alae We particularly remember that 
said (on no authority) was a dairy-fed-pork-| Phil had a sovereign contempt for learning : 
butcher. Poor fellow! He was very low all| which engenders in us a respect for his saga- 
day on Maxby’s sister’s wedding-day, and | city, as it implies his accurate observation of 


| afterwards was thought to favor Maxby|the relative positions of the Chief and the 
more than ever, though he had been expected! ushers. He was an impenetrable man, who 
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waited at table between whiles, and, through- 


out “the half” kept the boxes in severe 
custody. He was morose, even to the Chief, 
and never smiled, except at breaking-up, 
when, in acknowledgment of the toast, 
“ Success to Phil! Hooray !” he would slowly 
carve a grin out of his wooden face, where it 
would remain until we were all gone. Never- 
theless, one time when we had the scarlet 
fever in the school, Phil nursed all the sick 
boys of his own accord, and was like a mother 
to them. 

There was another school not far off, and of 
course our school could have nothing to say 
to that school. It is mostly the way with 
schools, whether of boys or men. Well! the 
railway has swallowed up ours, and the loco- 
motives now run smoothly over its ashes. 


So fades and languishes, grows dim and dies, 
All that this world is proud of, 


—and is not proud of, too. It had little 
reason to be proud of Our School, and has 
done much better since in that way, and will 
do far better yet. 
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either by prudence to pass our days in ease 
and quiet; or, by rashness, ungoverned 
passion, wilfulness, or negligence, to make 
ourselves miserable. 


He is sitting on the bottom stone of a mag- 
nificent flight of steps, which lead up to a 
handsome door, situated in the centre of a 
large many-windowed house, which, fronted 
with handsome iron rails round the area, is 
built of fine brick, and ornamented with abun- 
dance of stone-work, in cornices and archi- 
traves. This house stands in one of the best 
streets in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
Square. 

He is clothed in garments that once were 
fashionable ; but now are discoloured with 
much wear and long exposure to wind and 
weather ; so much so, that, in several places, 
they are falling into tatters. His face—the 
features of which are very finely cut, and still 
bear the traces of a once very remarkable 
beauty—is wan, attenuated, and begrimed with 
dust, dirt, and neglect. His eyes are haggard; 
his hair dusty and dishevelled—his beard 


.| ragged and untrimmed. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT’S DAUGHTER. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


“FRUGALITY is a virtue which will con- 
tribute continually and most essentially to 
your comfort. Without it, it is impossible 
that you should do well; and we know not 
how much, or how soon, it may he needed.” 

So writes Southey to his son, Cuthbert, just 
then starting at Oxford. 

The proposition might have been expanded 
from the particular to the universal. Southey 
might have said, that in no condition of life, 
from that of her who sitteth upon the throne, 
to that of the handmaiden who grindeth behind 
the mill, can frugality—in other words, system 
and self-denial as regards the expenditure of 
money—be dispensed with. Self-denial and 
diligent attention in the management of this 
great talent, are necessary in all. 

No one of the gifts of Providence appears 
to the casual observer to be bestowed with 
less regard to individual merit than wealth. 
It would almost seem, as an old divine has 
written, as if God would mark his contempt 
of mere material riches by the hands into 
which he suffers them to fall. Although, 
fall where they will, and on whom they will, 
one thing is certain ;—that they will prove but 
a delusive snare to those who know not how 
to order them ;—when to husband, and when 
to spare ; when to spend, or when to bestow. 

These reflections arose from a story with 
which, not long ago, I became acquainted. 
A common tale enough—one among a thou- 
sand illustrations of what Butler atfirms to be 
the indispensable condition upon which it has 

leased our Creator that we should hold our 

ing :—that of controlling our own actions ; 


He is the picture of physical decay, and of 
the lowest depths of moral degradation. 
He sits there upon the stone, sometimes 
watching the street-sweeper—a little tattered 
boy, cheerily whistling over his work— 
now and then casting up his eyes at the | 
closed windows of the handsome house, upon | 
which the beams of the rising sun are be- 
ginning to shine; but to shine in vain at | 
present ; for it is only about six o’clock in the | 
morning, and life has not yet begun to stir | 
within the mansion. 

His cheek rests upon his thin, withered, 
and unwashed hand, as he casts his eyes first 
upwards, then downwards, then slowly, and 
with a sort of gloomy indifference, around. 

He looks upward. Is it towards the sky; | 
where the great lord of earthly light—type 
of that more Glorious Sun which should arise 
“with healing on its wings ””—is diffusmg the 
cheering effulgence of the dawn, calling forth 
the fresh and wholesome airs of morning, 
and literally chasing away the noisome spirits | 
of the night? Ts he looking there ? 

No; he is no seeker of the light; he feels 
not its blessed influence; he heeds not the 
sweet fresh rising of the morning as it 
breathes over the polluted city, and pours, for 
a few short moments, its fresh, crisp, cheering 
airs into the closest and most noisome of her 
quarters. He cares not for that delicious | 
brightness which gives to the vast town 
a pure and peculiar clearness for a few half | 
hours, whilst all the world are asleep, and the | 
streets are yet guiltless of sin and sea-coal. 

What has light; the pure breath of the 
morning ; the white rays of the early sun; | 
and the soft, quiet, and refreshing stillness of | 
the hour, to do with him? He only lifts up his | 
eyes to examine a house: he only casts them | 
around to observe what goes on in the streets ; 
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he is of the earth, earthy,—the sacred odour|rather than walked forward; supportin 


exists not for him. 

Yet, in the deep melancholy, the expres- 
sion of harrowing regret with which he did 
look up at that house—even in the very 
depths of his moral degradation and suffering 
—the seeds of better things might be germi- 
nating. Who shall say? He has sounded 
the very base-string of misery; he touches 
ground at last—that may be something. 

The sparrows chirped in the rays of the 
sun, and the little sweeper whistled away. 
Different figures began sparingly to appear, 
and one by one crept out ; objects of strange 
aspect who seem to come, one knows not 
whence ;—the old clothes-man, with his low 
and sullen croak ; country carts ; milk-men, 
rattling their cans against area rails; butcher- 
boys swinging their trays. Presently were 
heard, immediately below where the man 
was sitting, the sounds of awakening life ;— 
unlocking of doors, opening of windows, the 
pert voices of the women servants, and the 
surly responses of the men ; shutters above 
began to be unfolded, and the eyes of the 
large house gradually to open. The man 
watched them—his head resting still upon 
his hand, and his face turned upwards—until, 
at length, the hall-door opened, displaying a 
handsome vestibule, and a staircase gay with 
painting and gilding. A housemaid issued 
forth to shake the door-mat. 

Then he arose and slowly moved away ; 
every now and then casting a wistful glance 
backwards at the house, until he turned the 
corner, and it was lost to his sight. 

Thus he left a place which once had been 
his own. 

With his head bent downwards, he walked 
slowly on; not properly pursuing his way— 
for he had no way nor object to pursue— 
but continuing his way, as if he had, like a 
ball once set in motion, no motive to stand 
still. He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left; yet seemed mechanically to direct 
his footsteps towards the north. At length, 
he slowly entered one of the larger streets in 
the neighbourhood of Portland Place. His 
attention was excited by a bustle at the door of 
one of the houses, and he looked up. ‘There 
was a funeral at a house which stood in this 
street a little detached from the others. The 
plumes were white. It was the funeral of an 
unmarried person. Why did his heart quiver ? 
Why did he make a sudden pause? Had 
he never seen a funeral with white plumes 
before in his life ? 

Was it by some mysterious sympathy of 
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gr 
himself as he went against the iron rails, and 
thus reached the steps of the house just as 
the coffin was being carried down. 

Among the many many gifts once possessed, 
and all misused, was one of the longest, 
clearest, and quickest sights that I ever 
remember to have heard of. His forlorn eye 


glanced upon the coffin ; he read : 


ELLA WINSTANLEY, 
Died June 29,18 .. 
Aged Twenty-three.” 


And he staggered. The rails could no longer 
support him. He sank down upon the flag- 
stones. 

The men engaged about the funeral lifted 
the poor ragged creature up. A mere common 
| beggar, they thought ; and they were about to 
call a policeman, and bid him take charge 
| of him ; when a lady, who was standing at the 
/dining-room window of the house, opened it, 
and asked what was the matter ? 

“T don’t know, Ma’am,” said the under- 
'taker’s man; “but this here gent has fallen 
| down, as I take it, in a fit, or something of 
the sort. Policeman, hadn’t you best get a 
stretcher, and carry him to the workhus or 
to the hospital ?” 

“No,” said the lady, “better bring him 
in here. Mr. Pearson is in the house, and 
can bleed him, or do what is necessary.” 
| Upon which the insensible man was care- 
|fully lifted and carried by two or three of 
the men up the steps. At the door of the 
| hall they were met by the lady who had ap- 
peared at the window. She was evidently a 
gentlewoman by her dress and manners. 
| She was arrayed very simply. Her grey hair 
| was folded smoothly under her bonnet-cap ; 
|her black silk cloak still hung upon her 
‘shoulders; her bonnet rested upon a pole 
| screen in the dining-room. It seemed by this 
that she was not a regular inhabitant of the 
| house in which she exercised authority. No- 
thing could be more gentle and kind than the 
expression of her calm, but firm countenance ; 
but upon it the lines of sorrow, or of years, 
were deeply traced. She was, evidently, one 
who had not passed through the world with- 
out her own portion of suffering; but she 
seemed to have suffered herself, only the more 
intimately to commiserate the suffering of 
others. 

They laid the stranger upon the sofa in the 
dining-room ; and, at the lady’s desire, sent 
for Mr. Pearson, who was the house apothe- 
cary. Whilst waiting for him, she stood 

















nature that this reckless, careless, fallen man—j|with her eyes fixed upon the face of the 
who had looked at the effigies of death, and | stranger ; and, as she did so, curiosity, wonder, 
at death itself, hundreds and hundreds of|doubt, conviction, and astonishment were 
times, with negligent unconcern—shuddered | painted in succession upon her face. 
and turned pale, as if smitten to the heart by} Very soon Mr. Pearson appeared, and 
some unanticipated horror ? advised the usual remedy of bleeding. The 
I cannot tell. All I know is, that, struck | lady walked to the window, and stood there, 
with a sudden invineible terror, impelled by | watching the proceedings of those without. 
a strange but dreadful curiosity, he staggered, | until the arrangements of a very simple funeral 
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were terminated, and the little procession, 
which attended the young Ella Winstanley to 
her untimely grave, gradually moved on, and 
disappeared at the turning of the street. 

The countenance of the lady, as she returned 
to the sofa, showed that she had been very 
much moved by the sight. 

Having been bled, the stranger opened his 
eyes; which now, as he lay there, extended 
upon the sofa, displayed a gloomy but remark- 
able beauty—a beauty, however, arising rather 
from their form and colour, than from their 
expression, which was more painful than in- 
interesting. Again the lady fixed her eyes 
upon his face, and again she shuddered, and 
half turned away. Pity, disgust, and regret, 
were mingled in her gesture. 

The stranger’s eyes followed her, with a 
dreamy and unsettled look. He seemed to 
be as mazed with wonder as she was. 

She turned again, as if to satisfy her doubts. 
His eyes met hers; and, as they did so, re- 
collection seemed to be restored. 

“Where am I, and what is it?” he 
muttered. 

“You are where you will be taken good 
care of, until you are able to be removed,” 
said the lady. “Is there any one you would 
wish to have sent for?” 

The man did not speak. 

“ Any one you would wish to be sent for ?” 
she repeated. 

“No,” he answered. 

“ Anything more you would wish to have 
done ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

He lay silent for some time, with his eyes 
still fixed upon her. 

At last he said, “Tell me where I am ?” 

“Where you are welcome to be, until you 
can gather strength enough to proceed to the 
place to which you were going when this 
attack seized you. And that was—?” 

“Nowhere. But what house is this ?” 

“A house only destined for the reception 
of ladies,” she answered. 

“Ladies ! what ladies ?” 

“'The sick, who have no other home.” 

“ A house of charity, then ?” 

“ Partly.” 

“And that one—that one—that young 
creature, whose funeral—Do you know her ? 
anything about her—?” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, with gravity, 
approaching to severity, “I do know much 
about her.” 

“Why — why. did she come here ?” 

“ Because she was friendless and deserted ; 
poor, sick, and miserable. She had given up 
what little money she had to supply the wants 
—perhaps—who knows ?—the vices of an- 
other. Happily there were found those who 
would befriend her.” 

“And she accepted the charity ;- she 
received the alms ?” 

“She had learned to submit herself to the 
will of God.” 
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He shut his teeth together, with asomething 
between bitterness and contempt at these last 
words, and turned his head away. 

“You are her father ?” said the lady. 

“Tam—” 

“Then you are a very wretched man,” she 
added. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ I am most miserable.” 

“You are one who have reaped from 
seeds, which might have produced a rich 
harvest of happiness, nothing but black and 
blighted misery.” 

She spoke with unusual severity, for her 
soul recoiled at his aspect: she saw nothing 
in it to soften her feelings of indignation. 

“T have lived,” he answered. 

“How?” 

“How ! as others of my temper have lived. 
It is not my fault that I was born with an in- 
vincible passion for enjoyment. I did not make 
myself. If pleasure be but the forerunner 
of satiety—if life be but a cheat—if delight 
be but the precursor of misery—a delusion 
of flattering lies,—JZ did not arrange the 
system. Why was virtns made so hard, and 
self-indulgence so enticing? I did not con- 
trive the scheme.” 

“Such excuses,” the lady replied, “the 
honest consciousness within us rejects ; such 
as your own inner conscience at the very 
moment you utter them disclaims. She 
who is gone—a broken-hearted victim of 
another’s errors—hoped better things, when 
she exhausted almost her last breath in 
prayers for you.” 

“ Prayers !” in a tone that spoke volumes. 

“Yes, prayers.” 

“What is become of my other daughter ?— 
I want to go to her.” 

“She died, I believe, about twelve months 

ae 

“Then I am alone in the world ?” 

“You have no children, now.” 

“Are you going to turn me out into the 
street ?” he suddenly asked, after a short 
silence. 

“ The rules of this house—which is dedicated 
to the assistance of sick and helpless women 
—will not admit of your remaining.” 

“Tam going. You will hear of me next as 
one past recovery; picked up out of some 
kennel by the police. You would have done 
better not to have restored me. I should 
have died quietly.” 

“ But without repentance.” 

“ Repentance !” he said, fiercely. “ Repent, 
while my whole soul is writhing with agony ? 
Ella! Ella! if I could only have kept my Ella, 
she would have tended me—she would have 
soothed me—she would have worked for me.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “she would have 
done this, and much more—but God has 
taken her ; has rescued her from your heart- 
less selfishness.” To herself she added—for 
her heart was glowing with indignation— 
“Even in this supreme moment, he thinks ot 
nothing but of himself.” 
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“She would have been ‘aore gentle with me 
than you are,” he said, with a half-reproachful 
sigh. 

Se Yes, yes—she would have felt only for 
you—ZJ happen to feel for her.” 

“Which I never did.” 

“ Never—” 

“You say true,” 


said he musing. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


“ Julian Winstanley——” 


“He who wen the steeple-chase yesterday ? 
Who, in the name of goodness, is Julian Win- 
stanley? A name of some pretension ; yet 
nobody seems to know where he came from.” 

“Oh, dear, that is quite a mistake. I beg 
your pardon—ever rybody knows where he came 
from. This bird of gay plumage was hatched 
in a dusky hole and corner of the city ; where 
his grandfather made a fabulous fortune by 
gambling in the funds.” 

“ He is as handsome a young fellow as ever 
was hatched from a muckworm.” 

“He is a careless, dashing prodigal, what- 
ever else; and I never look at him without 
thinking of Hogarth’s picture of the ‘ Miser’s 
Heir.” What say you to him, Blake, with 
your considering face? Come, out with your 
wisdom! You can make a sermon out of a 
stone, you know.” 

“Maybe so. A stone might furnish matter 
| for discourse, as well as other things ; but I am 

not in the humour for preaching to-day. I 
| can’t help being sorry for the scapegrace.” 

“So like you, Contradiction! Sorry for 
him! And, pray, what for ?—Jdecause he is the 
handsomest, most aristocratical-looking person 
one almost ever met with—decause he is really 
clever, and can do whatever he pleases in no 
time (might have taken a double-first at Oxford 
easily, Penrose says, if he would)—or because 
he has got countless heaps of gold at his 
banker’s ; and, nobody to ask him a why or a 
wherefore ; may do, in all things, just what he 
likes—or because he can drink like a fish, dance 
like Vestris, ride like Chiffney ; be up all night 
and about all day, and never tire, be never 
out of spirits, never dull? Harry Blake! 
Who ’ll come and hear Harry Blake? He is 
going to give his reasons, why a man who has 
every g good thing of the world is most especially 
to be pitied. r 

“T am going to do no such thing. 
reasons are too obvious, I deal not 
trulsms.” 

“Well, all I know is, that he won the steeple- 
chase yesterday, and to-day he beat Pincent, 
the champion, at billiards. To-morrow he goes 
to the ball at Bicester ; and see if he does not 
beat us all at dancing there, and bear away 
the belle, whoever the belle may be—though 
the blood of a stockbroker do run in his 
veins.” 

“ His blood may be as good as another’s, for 
aught I know,” said the philosopher ; om ‘but 
I doubt whether the rear ing be.” 


The 
in 
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“Tt is the blood, depend upon it. Blake, 
you are quite right,” said a pale, affected 
young man, who stood by, and was grandson 
to an earl; “the blood—these upstarts are 
vulgar, irremediably, do what they will.” 

“That not quite,” said Harry Blake. “I 
have seen as great cubs as ever walked behind 
a plough-tail ‘who would call cousins with the 
Conqueror, Warndale. But a something there 
is of difference after all ; and, in my opinion, 
it lies in the tradition. Wealth and distinction 
are like old wine, the better for keeping. 
Time adds a value, mellows, gives a certain 
body—an inappreciable something. Newly- 
acquired wealth and distinction is like new 
wine—trashy. I rather pity the man who 
possesses them, therefore.” 

“ And I do not”—“ And I do not,’—and 
“A fig for your philosophy!” resounded from 
all sides of the table. 

The philosopher looked on with his quiet 
smile, and added : 

“T do not mean to say that I should pity 
any of those here present in such a case, for 
we all know, by experience, that new wine, in 
any quantity, has no effect wpon them ; never 
renders their heads unsteady—was never 
known to do so. But you must allow me to 
pity Julian Winstanley ; for I think his wits 
are somewhat straying, and I fear that he has 
already mounted upon that high horse which 
gallops down the road to ruin.’ 

And so away they all went to the ball at 
Bicester that night. Most of them were 
somewhat more elaborately dressed than the 
occasion required. Julian Winstanley was, 
undoubtedly. It had been his mother’s in- 
junction, never to spare expense in anything 
that regarded his toilette; and dutifully he 
obeyed it. 

I am not going to give you a description of 
his dress. Fancy everything most expensive ; 
fancy, as far as a natural good taste would 
allow, every habiliment chosen with reference 
to its costliness ; and behold him waltzing with 
a very pretty girl, who is, upon her side, ex- 
quisitely dressed also. She wears the fairest 
of white tulles, and the richest of white satins, 
and has a bouquet of the flowers from the 
choicest of French artists in her bosom, and 
another negligently thrown across her robe. 
Hair of remarkable beauty, arranged in a way 
to display its profusion, and the very expen- 
sive ornaments with which it is adorned, 

Although the young lady—who is the 
daughter of a very fashionable and extrava- 
gant man, celebrated in the hunting and 
racing world—is well known to be portionless ; 
yet she is the object of general attraction ;— 
a thing to be noted as not what usually 
happens to young ladies without sixpences, in 
these expensive times. But it is the caprice 
of fashion, and fashion is all-powerful. So 
Julian, who is only starting in the career of 
extravagance, and in its golden age of restless 
profusion, and far removed, as yet, from that 
iron age which usually succeeds it—namely, 
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that of selfish covetousness—is quite prepared 
to cast himself at her feet—which, with a 
little good management of her and her 
mother’s, he soon actually did. Having, as 
yet, more money in his pocket than he knew 
how to get through, he was exceedingly 

leased with what he had done, and not a 
ittle proud in due time to incarcerate this 
fair creature in solitary grandeur within his 
carriage, whilst he and his boon companions 
rejoiced outside. 

The connexions formed by his marriage 
occasioned additional incentives to expense. 
Introduced into a more elevated circle 
than he had as yet moved in, and impelled 
by the evil ambition of outshining every one 
with whom he associated, Winstanley soon 
found innumerable new opportunities for 
spending money. He became a prey to ima- 
ginary necessities. His carriages, his horses, 
his villas and their furniture, his dinners, his 
wines, his yachts;—her fétcs in the morning 
and her balls in the evening, her gardens 
(which were for ever changing) her delicate 
health, which required the constant excite- 
ment of Continental travel, and yachting ex- 
cursions ;—the dress of both; the wild ex- 
travagance of everything,—I leave you to 
picture to yourselves. 


THE GOOD SIDE OF COMBINATION. 


No man wilfully propounds a doctrine which 
he believes to be false in every particular. 
The honest man upholds that which he believes 
to be most true ; the trader in opinion upholds 
that which he believes to be most attractive. 
We have much faith in human nature, and 
believe that nothing can be very attractive as 
a matter of opinion which does not contain 
some element of truth or goodness. This, 
therefore, the worst man who desires to be a 
leader of the people, is compelled to bear in 
mind. 

We propose to discuss, simply and briefly, 
two or three points connected with the subject 
of combination, which have of late years been 
often agitated by, or on behalf of, working 
men. It is our earnest wish to assist every 
forward movement, and we are not disposed 
to be so nice as to refuse to take up a cause, if 
it be good, because dishonourable men have 
handled it. The cause of which we propose now 
to investigate one or two leading principles has, 
we know, suffered greatly from dishonourable 
advocates, But we know also that it has sup- 
porters among men who possess real humanity 
and slileehed intellect. Let it be understood, 
therefore, that we approach it with respect 
and in a candid spirit. 

It is said that we are all too much disjoined 
from one another ; that each pursues, in a 
comparatively independent manner, the path 
of his own interest ; that thus there arise a 
multitude of interests perpetually clashing, 
bidding and underbidding against each other ; 
that we are all straining in a race of competi- 
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tion ; and that this competition grinds the 
poorer portion of us down into the dust. It 
is proposed that men shall go to work in a 
more social manner; that numbers shall co- 
alesce to join their labour for a common 
interest ; that limits shall be set to compe- 
tition, by forbidding any one to give out or to 
take in work for wages that shall fall below 
a reasonable hire. In this way, it is granted 
that we may not as a whole produce so much ; 
but it is said that we shall be individually more 
at ease, and socially and morally take higher 
rank as human beings than we do at present. 

We shall say nothing of the extreme view, 
which would have the whole community 
united in a social bond, using all things 
in common. We do not often meet a man 
who can suppose that the wife who abides 
with him in love, the children who call him 
father, and draw out from him daily much of 
what he feels to be the purest portion of his 
inner spirit, are but hinderments to progress, 
and that if he lived like a dog he would be 
happier. Nor do we often meet a man, with 
any honesty of mind, however poor, who 
would not wish to be indebted to himself for 
his subsistence; to have the hope of ma- 
terial advancement before him, lending interest 
to all his labours ; and, almost daily, sweeten- 
ing some bitter cup that is, with contemplation 
of the better cup that is to be. 

Here we know we are met by the assertion, 
that a man who works for wages in this 
country, has held out to him but little hope of 
change in his position. Great genius, of course, 
may, in exceptional cases, work a way for some 
men of the humblest origin to fame and 
honour ; but that is beside our question al- 
together. It is said that men, working for 
wages, may, indeed, by skill and industry, 
acquire high pay, and may put money into 
savings banks; but if they do not like that 
method of investment, if they wish to purchase 
with their little hoard an altered, and, as they 
believe, improved position in the world, they 
cannot do so very easily. This statement is 
quite true. We called attention last year to 
the report of the Committee on Savings, when 
it was published. The recommendations made 
in that report have to be kept before the 
public. They are just and sound. We will 
recall them briefly. 

It was recommended as most just and fit 
that working men should have full liberty to 
make whatever honest use they pleased of 
their own earnings ; that, therefore, if it were 
thought desirable by any of them to combine 
their savings for investment in a trade, they 
ought not to be hindered from associating for 
such a purpose, in tens, twenties, or whatever 
other numbers their funds or their designs 
might render most convenient to themselves. 
It was proved, however, that the laws of 
partnership, as now existing in this country, 
press with no slight weight, upon men pos- 
sessing full resources; and tend to crush 
the enterprise of men with little means. It 
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was recommended, therefore, to revise the 
-artnership Laws as soon as possible, and for 
the present to give facility to working men 
for the formation of trade associations, by 
exempting such associations from the laws 
affecting joint stock companies ; those laws 
being expensive and utterly unsuited to men 
working with a trifling capital. It was proved 
also, that in all classes there exists among us 
a great desire to own a house or land ; that 
the complexity of the laws concerning land, 
the expenses connected with its transfer, and 
such matters, have placed land almost out of 
the reach of tradesmen and men following 
professions,—still more, therefore, out of the 
grasp ofa day-labourer. It was recommended 
that means should be found for enabling 
land to be purchased cheaply and safely, 
wholesale or retail, like any other article of 
commerce. 

To all these suggestions—pure and simple, 
as the French say—we append our most un- 
qualified assent. The Socialist advocates these 
justly ; but when he tells us for what reason 
he advocates them, and what more he wants, 
we find ourselves unable to agree with him. 
We do not despair of being able to show, even 
in a very few words, why he advocates them 
as a check to competition. He wants compe- 
tition stopped. “It is the wheel,” he says, 
“which hurries us down hill.” Now let us 
pause and think. 


Is it intended by those who advocate No-| 
competition, as a principle, to eradicate what | 


they consider the disease out of society, upon 
the plan of homeeopathy, that is to say, oppos- 


ing like to like? Do they suppose they can | 
extinguish competition by extending it? The 


suggestions to which we have just now assented 


are simply suggestions for an increased com- | 
The daily labourer says to the| 


petition. 
shop-keeper, “ You pay me for my services, 
and sell what I produce at an increased price 
to the consumer. My means are little, and I 


can’t afford to keep a shop ; but, if I and my | 


féllow-workmen might be suffered to combine 
our little savings and to trade together safely, 
we would keep a shop, and sell our own work, 
taking all the profit to ourselves. We think 
you overpaid for being our salesman,” Very 
good, we say, by way of comment; if you 
think you can better yourselves by so doing, 
we are most desirous that you should be able 
to fulfil your wishes ; that is, to compete with 
the master tradesmen. We, for our own parts, 
thoroughly agree with your desire, not because 
we think competition evil; but because we 
would have all men suffered to compete. On 
this principle, we give support to the esta- 
blishment of what are called “co-operative 
shops.” Do you ask our opinion of their 
probable success? We cannot answer that. 
Such shops exist here and there, but they are 
at present merely pets and patterns. Some 
exceedingly defective ; but we do not charge 
their defects upon the system. When you say 
the master tradesman takes too large a profit 





for a salesman’s wages, you must bear in mind 
that he is more than salesman—that he is risk- 
bearer as well. Co-operative shops, left to run 
fairly alone, will take their chance like other 
shops; often succeed, and sometimes fail. 
There will be many men who will prefer the 
skill which can command wages and an income 
free from risk, to the chance of an adventure 
on their own account. There will be many 
other men, too, who would not be disappointed 
if they found an error in their calculation of 
the profit to be got from independent action ; 
and if they earned less than they could earn 
as wages, would still much prefer—though 
they were poorer for it—to be masters only of 
themselves. We cannot venture to foretell 
the whole result which would ensue from a 
general establishment of shops maintained by 
the associated capital of workmen ; we believe 
it would be good. But, good or bad, the 
experiment is fair and honest: therefore, if a 
trial of it be desired, it is but fit that all 
impediments of law should be removed out of 
its way. 

Then, in the case of land, you say it is shut 
up among great landlords and _ others ; 
burdened with entails and fees—anything but 
simple,— and surrounded by a set of laws 
entirely arbitrary, guided by no simple rule of 
right, nor anything else that is simple ; not 
even a simple rule of wrong. You say, let 
those who wish to sell land which is their own 
sell it, when they wish, and as they can ; let 
those who wish to buy it, buy it as they wish, 
and can. There is no law against buying a 
halfpenny candle; let there be no more 
impediment to buying an acre of land. If it 
be told you that land in small quantities 
would do you more harm than good, you say 
—trust us for that—because if it hurts us, we 
shan’t like it, and we are not more apt than 
other folks to buy what we don’t like. That 
is all sound enough; but wherein lies its sound- 
ness? In its recognition of the principle of 
competition. The land is much protected, and 
you want free trade in it. Let all men, you 
say, compete on equal terms for its possession. 
In land, as in other things, it is not com- 
petition ; but it is protection which destroys 
the proper balance and creates a cause of 
grievance in our social system. Whatever 
is just, is fit. Whatever just thing a man 
wishes to do, no power from without should 
hinder him from doing. Law should repress 
nothing but wrong: every restriction of an 
arbitrary nature, based on theory however 
accurate, will be a blunder in our legislation ; 
and the blunders of this kind in our law books, 
made years ago, and based on theories long 
numbered with the dead, press sometimes on 
one class, sometimes on another. We must 
all be free agents, and never feel that the law 
has a bit in our mouths, except when we 
offend the principle of justice. ‘To require a 
forcible check upon competition, is to be 
protectionist in the most sweeping sense of 
the word, to get the law to drive us not only 
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with a bit, but with a curb, and hold us as 
constantly reined up with a tight hand. 

But, to continue concerning land. Once 
there was in this country a class of yeomen ; 
men who owned their little farms ; and of that 
class we had always reason to be proud. The 
desire of forming large, compact estates, begot 
in great proprietors the habit of purchasing 
contiguous small farms, and joining them into 
a single property. So our yeomanry died out. 
Recently there have arisen societies in England 
—Freehold Land or Building Associations— 
which reverse that operation, buy estates, and 
cut them into little properties. This is fair 
retaliation. It began, as is well known, in a 
political suggestion, for the increase of county 
voters ; but that first design has been almost 


utterly lost sight of—no matter whether it was | 


good or bad—a greater object was perceived 


it concerns. When it was found that men 
could pay, out of their wages, a small instal- 
ment weekly ; and, by combination of their 
single pounds, purchase land advantageously, 
an 


for saving was presented. There was held out 
to them the most desirable of all investments ; 
and the legislature, recognising the good that 
was resulting, and would yet result trom the 
healthy extension of a movement of this kind, 
slipped a few obstacles out of its path, and 
gave it some facilities. Unprincipled men 
did, indeed, trade upon this honest impulse of 
the working classes ; and, one of those leaders, 
of whom there are too many active to mislead, 
threw great discredit on the cause he had 
pretended to support. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple is sound, and will extend itself; but 
upon the whole subject cf land societies, how- 
ever, we have facts to relate, and cautions to 
suggest, which must be reserved until another 
opportunity. 

We assent, then, to co-operative shops, and 
to land societies (with the proviso, of course, 
that they be of an honest kind), and we 
assent to them, because they are fair assertions 
of the right of competition. To the moral 
argument on their behalf, that they are social 
—that men who combine are friendly to each 
other—that a sort of brotherhood is implied 
in the act of combination—we make no 
objection. If ten ora hundred men think that 
they can love each other better by being 

artners in business, or fellow members of a 
and society, and if they find that they do so 
love each other better, we are glad ofit. Only 
don’t let them impose their theory on people 
who believe that they can live at peace with 
their neighbours without such artificial aid. 
Let those who feel themselves morally edified 
by running into groups, run into groups, and 
be content. Shall married men force wives 
on bachelors, or bachelors divorce all husbands 
from their wives? The moral argument for 
Socialism is not worth a syllable beyond the 
conscience of the person using it ; unless, in the 
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ground, a powerful motive for industry and 
}a dozen times we can imagine a strike justi- 
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spirit of a true protectionist as he is, he would 
tie consciences, as well as trades. 

We have now illustrated, by an example or 
two, our deliberate opinion, that there is 
nothing sound in the creed of Socialism which 
is not based upon the principle of competition. 
Let us next turn to the doctrine of protected 
wages, looking the difficulties caused by 
competition in the first place, fairly in the 
face. The competition for labour tends 
to reduce wages, and the workmen then 
endeavour to protect themselves by strikes, 
Well, as we before said, let every man 
be master of himself; but then, again, let 
him dictate to nobody. The workman who 
prefers to work can never honestly, by words 
or blows, be forced into a strike by his com- 
panions. But if men “strike” without using 


| coercion on their neighbours, neighbours rush 
and is now being grasped by those whom | 


in and occupy the ‘ses they leave vacant. 
If that be their position, they assuredly are 
unwise if they strike at all. As for their 
independence, they had no right to claim such 


\a thing for themselves who are unable to 


concede it to their fellows. But the case is, 
we admit, very frequently hard, and once in 


fied by circumstances. Workmen undoubt- 
edly abound, who, having but a low standard 
of comfort, will work for any wages. Those 
who have least to hope are reckless ; they 
marry early, and rear children, in their des- 
titution, who have never learnt to cherish 
any sense of comfort. These grow up, and are 
content to work for what will keep them 
miserably as they have been kept ; while men 
who are trained to fix their comfort somewhat 
higher in the scale, must pull their standard 
down too often in the race ofcompetition. It 
cannot be helped. Men who are content 
simply to keep themselves alive, will grasp 
for work at any wages. Trades unions in 
vain attempt to fence them off. It must not 
be supposed that we would enforce any ex- 
ternal check upon the growth of surplus 
population. Among men who have anything 
to hope, there is always, more or less, the 
interual check of prudence in restraing hasty 
marriages. Perhaps if we were better edu- 
cated and more independent, than some of us 
care to be, we should aspire to better homes, 
and postpone marriage for a few years, just 
at first. Men in the middle classes among 
us usually wait until they can marry without 
sinking in the world ; and in foreign countries, 
as in Germany, Belgium, or Switzerland, 
where the working class is well informed, and 
can live comfortably, the average age of 
marriage for all people is about thirty-one or 
thirty-two.* The English generally rich and 
poor (partly because they are a home-loving 
nation, partly for other reasons) marry very 
early. They may be wise for doing so, or 


* In Prussia, however, and in some other countries on the 
Continent, no man can obtain a license to marry until he 
produces satisfactory evidence to prove, and security to 
insure, his ability to keep a wife. 
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they may not. We must accept the fact, and | for the same capital, he makes a larger profit 


be aware, also, that emigration is the safety 
valve for that excess of population which 
makes competiton pinching. 

Competition then does pinch ? We have ad- 
mitted so much. Therefore why not remove 
the pressure ; set a limit to the fall of wages, 
and give bread to all? Why not “defy com- 
petition,” as the advertisers say? The 
idea seems very simple when we stand still 
and look at it, and look no farther. If you 
run away from an enemy, it scems to be no 
great call upon your strength to say that you 
must jump over a three-toot ,wall that lies 
across your track. But what if there should 
be a precipice upon the other side? would it 
not then be better to turn round and face the 
enemy ? 

Perhaps you see no precipice. Come, then, 
and look. You would have a point to be 
fixed, below which wages should be held un- 
reasonable—below which, therefore, wages 
should not go. In that way, you say, you 
would soon put an end to the “distressed 
needlewomen,” and all their like. Assuredly 
you would. Starvation would soon clear them 
off for you, unless we mightily enlarged the 
workhouses. Consider first what wages are. 


They are allowances of money paid for skill 
or labour in producing something; which 
allowances the employer gets repaid to him 
with profit by the sale or use of the thing 
that has been produced. If he obtained no 
profit, it is certain that he would not employ 


men to work for him, Though, to be sure, 
some men employ others to their loss, and 
become bankrupt. Very well, then labourers 
must suffer their employer to take at least so 
much profit from the produce of their labour 
as will suffice for his support. Let us sup- 
pose that he engages to pay in material and 
wages, the utmost sum that will leave him 
able to get bread and cheese. There is an 
utmost sum ; suppose he pays it. Say he can 
afford to pay in wages two thousand a year 
for work that returns to him only two thou- 
sand and fifty. Well, as the matter now stands, 
under competition, he has that money to pay 
in wages, and he offers, we will say, a pound 
a week on the average. He employs, then, 
forty men, and feeds them each with an aver- 
age of somewhere about fifty pounds a year. 

Buthunger abounds ; the standard of comfort 
is low in the working class ; fifty pounds a 
year is a superfluous mine of wealth; men 
press their services on this employer for an 
average remuneration of, let us say, fifteen 
shillings apiece weekly. That is competition. 
The employer then accepts their terms, his 
rate of wages falls to fifteen shillings, and his 
two thousand pounds will now find work for 
more hands, food for more mouths, although 
not so much or such good food for each. 

But the employer will, in this new position, 
not only have more workmen to pay (because 
each is content with a smaller portion of the 
fund at his disposal), but, having more labour 


| direct interference of the competition. 
| petition had decided that the given capital 








| aud extends his resources ; so that he has not 
| two thousand, but two thousand five hundred 


pounds, to be distributed. He takes, accord- 
ingly, new workmen—feeds new mouths— 
in a proportion greater than is made by the 
Com- 


should be divided into smaller portions in 
order that more hands might be recipients o 
it; but now, in addition to that, its decision 
has led to the creation of fresh capital, fresh 
wages ; and has placed in his care five hundred 
pounds more to the credit of the whole body 
of the working population. 

Now reverse this picture. Carry out the 
theory of controlled wages. Fix this employer 
to an average of a pound a week for forty 
people ; since he would have to pay high 
salary to some, the average of about fifty 
pounds a year to each is reasonable. Stop at 
the reasonable. All the hungry fellows out- 
side, who would work for fifteen shillings, 
have to keep aloof. This business will 
maintain forty men at the fixed rate of pay- 
ment ; but the master goes into the gazette if 
he should take forty-two. The hungry man 
without must starve, or live upon the nation’s 
charity. Competition having been suppressed, 
the extension of cheap labour does not produce, 
as it did, rapid increase of capital and fresh 
extension of employment. The employer’s 
business does indeed grow, but not so fast. 
Do you see now the use of competition? how 
it tends to overthrow monopolies, give all men 
access to the food? And although it is impos- 
sible at present to prevent the mouths from 
being here and there too many for the meat ; 
yet the resources yielded up by property do 
get in this way to be fairly divided among all ; 
and the advantage derived by property from 
competition is of a kind which multiplies the 
loaves and fishes in the lap of those who are 
competing. 

Let us now look at the No-competition 
system from another point of view. There 
are many in this country, you may say, who 
live in luxury ; their waste would feed the 
poor. Since there must be hosts of unem- 
ployed men when we put an end to compe- 
tition, we will make these men eaters in 
idleness of bread taken as tax from those 
who have too much. We will suppose no 
wrong done to the luxurious by such a tax. 
Will there be no wrong done by it to the 
working class, if we convert more than half 
of them into reckless paupers, sure of their 
bread? Where, then, will be our independ- 
ence? We may talk about court sinecures, 
and titled paupers, and all that sort of thing, 
with much abated indignation, when we our- 
selves choose to be pauperised. But never 
mind that ; grant that it is fair, and that our 
pride does not rebel against the proposition. 
Let all superfluities be muleted with a tax to 
feed the men kept out of work by the forced 
price of labour. These men, who, under the 
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system of competition, would, most of them, 
have been at work and adding to the country’s 
capital, will make a swarm of pensioned 
drones, playing at work, perhaps, set by the 
state; as little girls have stitch-work set to 
them to keep them out of mischief. At the 
same time a limited supply of labourers, 
employed by the capital of the country, would 
be producing far less wealth from which to 
“esha future wages, Capital yielding year 
y year a heavy tax, beside the limit on its 
operation, would diminish steadily ; that is to 
say, the fund out of which wages come would 
be continually on the decline: at the same 
time, a race of men, careless and sure of food, 
would cause the population to increase still 
faster than it does at present ; till at last there 
would come an end to this—a day when we 
could no more live upon our fat. Competi- 
tion, then, being natural and wholesome, when 
it has full play, will keep the social system 
healthy ; although it may now and then involve 
hard exercise, and make us rather lean. 

We have left a difficulty still, from which 
we do not wish to turn aside; present excess 
of population. The difficulty is not one beyond 
our power to remove. Well-organised emi- 
gration will reduce the competition in this 
country ; but we hope that even the little 
space we have devoted to the topic has been 
quite enough to show that there is danger in 
the doctrine of a forced protection for the 
poor, no less than for the rich, 


THE LAW OF MERCY. 


*T1s written with the pen of heavenly Love 
On every heart which skill divine has moulded ; 
A transcript from the statute-book above, 
Where angels read their Sovereign's will unfolded. 


It bids us seek the holes where famine lurks, 
Clutching the hoarded crust with trembling fingers ; 

Where Toil in damp unwholesome caverns works, 
Or with strain’d eyeballs o’er the aeedle lingers. 


It bids us stand beside the dying bed 
Of those about to quit the world for ever; 

Smooth the toss’d pillow, prop the sinking head, 
Cheer the heart-broken, whom death hastes to sever. 


It bids us tell the tempted that the joy 
Of guilt indulged, will change erelong to sorrow; 
The draught of sickly sweetness soon will cloy, 
And pall upon the sated taste to-morrow. 


And those who copy thus Christ’s life on earth, 
Feeding the poor, and comforting the weeper, 

Will all receive a meed of priceless worth, 
When ripely gather’d by the heavenly Reaper. 


THE FOREIGN INVASION. 


Wuen Great Britain, through the Royal 
Commission, presided over by Prince Albert, 
issued cards of invitation for a conversazione 
of all the world in Hyde Park, those ingenious 
persons—literary, political, and otherwise— 


{Conducted by 


whose chief mission in this life appears to be 
prophecy—prophecy in all shapes, and anent 
all matters, from the “tip” and “ pick” of 
Derby, or St. Leger winners, to the foretelling 
of wars and famines—immediately set them- 
selves to work to predict a series of horrors 
and misfortunes of every description, and all 
of which were infallibly to result from the 
Great Exhibition. The large family of birds 
of ill omen arose as one raven. The finders 
of mysterious mares’ nests ; the concoctors of 
dark legends, having the prophetic “cock” 
and the visionary “bull ” for heroes ; the pur- 
veyors of traditional pigeons’ milk, and the 
incubators of preternaturally addled eggs, 
gathered themselves together ; and, amid the 
fogs of November, 1850, wagged their heads, 
and sibilated evil predictions awfully. 

But the foreign question! The foreigners! 
That was the cheval de bataille of the prophetic 
brigade. The nasty, dirty, greasy, wicked, 
plundering, devastating, codeden frog-eat- 
ing, atheistical foreigners! Here was a sub- 
ject for a Delphic “pick ”—for a Sibylline 
“tip.” National Guards marching on London! 
The Madonna of Rimini winking in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street; General Haynau delivering 
lectures on military discipline to the young 
ladies’ seminaries at Blackheath. The fo- 
reigners in London! The grand Lor Maire 
de Londres blacking the Czar Nicholas’s jack- 
boots, while a corps of Austrian Uhlans 
amused themselves with ball practice in 
Guildhall, with Gog and Magog for targets, 
and Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey for setter 
up. The foreigners in London! war, ruin, 
and desolation! Middlesex the départe- 
ment de la Tamise, and three regiments 
of Cossacks bivouacking at Price’s Patent 
Candle Manufactory. Pestilence, of course ; 
the plague, the yellow fever, the vomito nero, 
and the cholera morbus. The wicked Exhi- 
bition Building made useful as a lazaretto ; 
and all the omnibuses turned into plague- 
carts. The foreigners in London! England 
unchristianised ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury guillotined in Lambeth Walk ; and Dr. 
Cumming sewed up in a sack with Cardinal 
Wiseman, the head Rabbi of the Portuguese 
Synagogue, and the Chief Elder of the Mor- 
monites, or Latter-Day Saints, and cast into 
the Victoria Sewer. Atheism, pantheism, poly- 
theism, deism, Mahommedanism, Buddhism, 
everywhere. England, of course, nowhere. 
The foreigners in London! Fire, famine, 
and slaughter; Popery, brass money, and 
wooden shoes ! 

How far these delightful anticipations have 
been realised, the readers of this sheet know 
as well as Ido. The threatened invasion has 
taken place: the Gaul, the Teuton, the 
Muscovite, and the Moslem have arrived— 
and to the extent of some thousands, too— 
yet, I am proud to say that the flag of England, 
named “ Meteor” by Thomas Campbell, does 
“yet terrific burn” above the gates of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and Mr. Cutmore’s European 
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| Dining Rooms. The stearine in Price’s Candle 
Manufactory yet remains, I am informed, 
unconsumed by Cossacks ; and all men, rash 
enough to wage war with John Doe and 
Richard Roe, will find, to their cost, that 
“ Middlesex to wit” has not yet been super- 
seded by any “ Département,” “ Arrondisse- 
ment,” or “ Division Militaire,’ whatsoever. 
Still, the foreigners are in London. 

Where are they? How has room been 
found for them, as well as for the huge body 
of provincialsalso sojourning in the metropolis ? 
I myself (and the confession is humiliating, 
after my invective on the soothsayers) must 
admit having previously indulged, to some 
extent, in the prophetic line about these same 
foreigners. I predicted Regent Street blocked 
up, and Pall Mall rendered impassable. My 
friends and acquaintances, joining me, saw, 
in futuro, a crop of fezzes in the streets, 
'| rivalling the poppies in a wheat field. I and 
they babbled of the confusion of tongues— 
the polyglot dynasty of dialects—septentrional, 
meridional, oriental, and occidental, which were 
to reign in places of public resort. We heard 
a myriad of voices at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
calling on Mr. Balfe for the “ Marseillaise,” 
the “ Hymn of Pio Nono,” “ Was ist der Deut- 
scher Vaterland,” “ Viva la Constitucion,” the 
Romaic war song, “Tambourgi, Tambourgi,” 
and “ God save the Emperor Francis.” “ Yes,” 
we said, “we shall see them.” The mercurial 


Gaul, with beard unkempt, and chapeau a la 
Robespierre. The German, meerschaumed, kraut 


perfumed, and thumb-ringed. The Yankee, in 
his rocking chair at the window of Morley’s 
hotel, walloping “ his own nigger” in the face 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and bowie- 
kniving the last British traveller who has 
nr ma his impressions of America. The 
exican careering through Barbican, lassoing 
the cattle coming from “ Smiffel.” A council- 
fire of the Duckfoot Indians held in Covent 
Garden market, and “Za allah, il allah: 
resavl allah !” resounding through the no-longer 
deserted halls of the Arcade of Lowther. In 
our mind’s eye, Horatio, we saw these things. 
Also, churches for all nations and all creeds, 
from fire-worshippers to Obeahmen. Also 
eating-houses, providing a curriculum of comes- 
tibles from stewed dog to potato salad. Also, 
taverns, where the Tartar might take his 
modicum of quass and mare’s milk, and the 
water-carrier of Bagdad his fill of Raki. 

The Exhibition is now nearly over ; but the 
actual state of affairs has not, I must further 
confess, quite come up to what I consider the 
mark. Thus, my friends and acquaintances 
have been apt, lately, to fall, what is nautically 
termed, “foul” of me ; reproaching me (and, 
doubtless, in private themselves) as regards 
the discrepancies existing between what I 
fancied would be, and what really is. “ Where 
are the fezzes?”’ they impetuously demand. 
“ We have seen but three to-day. One, to our 
knowledge, belongs to an Egyptian youth, 
walking King’s College Hospital, and who, if 
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his father wasn’t a negro, might certainly 
apply for a criminal information against his 
lips and shins for libel; while the other 
appertains to a commercial traveller in the 
dry-goods line, who has just returned from a 
three weeks’ holiday in Paris.” 

“Where is the Bedouin in his bernouse }— 
the Iberian in his sombrero? where the fierce 
Suliote in his ‘snowy camise and shaggy 
capote ?’ Is not all this that you (and we) 
have predicted—‘bosh ’"—and have you not 
laughed at our beards? I say, sir, that 
there are, and have been, comparatively, no 
foreigners in London.” To which I answer, 
that they have been, and are, here. “ Then, 
where are they ?” 

With some idea of solving this question to 
my own satisfaction, if not to that of my co- 
inquirers, I have been on a little voyage ot 
discovery, lately, after our ultramontane 
visitors. I have chiefly consulted my own 
nose as a guide in my researches, following it, 
indeed, with remarkable pertinacity. I am 
also under considerable Gikesie to my eyes, 
for the aid they have afforded me; and I 
should be doing an act of injustice to my ears, 
were I to omit to make honourable mention 
of the aid they have been to me in the 
matter. 

I was unable, at first, to trace the foreigners 
in any considerable numbers beyond Leicester 
Square on the one hand, and the interior and 
exterior of the public conveyances on the 
other. These latter I found continually 
passing me, crammed, inside and out, with 
aliens. There were no bernouses, and few 
fezzes ; but there were legions of marvellous 
beards and moustachioes, and hats of every 
degree of eccentric construction and soft 
material, I grew gradually awake to an 
alarming number of foreign inquiries as to 
what “back fare” meant, and of disputes 
with cabmen as to the amount of the fare 
itself;—the ideas of the foreigners being 
generally regulated by the contents of their 
guide-books, which being — as a 
general rule, from other guide-books knocking 
about on second-hand book-stalls any time 
these ten years, gave very contradictory and 
often apocryphal statements on this vexata 
questio ; while the notions of the cabmen 
were as generally guided by the recognised 
laws of vehicular extortion, and the received 
statutes made and provided in the case of 
making hay while the sun shines. Having 
a slight acquaintance with the principal 
languages of Europe, I deemed it my duty, in 
this the outset of my career, to be of such 
service as I could in the way of interpreting 
to these perplexed persons ; but I found that, 
in most cases, the aliens were more inclined 
to pin their faith on their guide-books (pro- 
bably on the venerable principle of “what is 
in print must be true”) than on my repre- 
sentations. One corpulent Frenchman I 


witnessed, vainly endeavouring to discover . 


the legal fare from St. Katherine’s Docks to 
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Portman Square, by a reference to the time- | capote yet. Sunburnt Lancashire faces, Man- 


bill of the East Lincolnshire Railway, in 
Bradshaw ; and another, I found helplessly 
turning over a volume which he had pur- 
chased at Dover, as a complete tabular com- 
pendium of cab and omnibus fares, and which 
discovered to be “ Paterson’s Roads,” 
published in the year 1812. Gradually, too, I 
grew alive to the tactics of those aliens un- 
acquainted with the English vernacular, who 
endeavoured to seduce a cabman to conveying 
them to their domiciles, by holding up two 
fourpenny pieces, and saying, “ Leycesterr 
Squarr, you go?” an offer invariably repulsed 
with contemptuous indignation. 

Leicester Square itself I found foreign, of 
course ; but to my astonishment, not much 
more foreign than usual. Had I not known 
that they were here, and must be here, I 
should have been disheartened. The same 
delightful aroma of the virginian weed pre- 
yailed as of yore; and the same delightfully 
mysterious gushes of French cookery were 
vafted upwards from the kitchens of the 
Sabloniére. Yet I did not perceive any very 
great augmentation of the usual “ outlandish ” 
denizens of the square. I had seen the same 
flying corps of French touters 
the Revolution of July. I had seen the same 
fat alien, with no waistcoat on, smoking, in the 
first-floor of the Hétel de 1 Europe, every day 
since I was a little child. 


the “ Prince de Galles” were no strangers to 
me ; neither was the colossal alien at the door 
of the foreign cigar-shop, from whose lips the 
short black pipe, filled with caporal, seems as 
seldom removed as he himself from the thres- 
hold of that emporium of tobacco. Hx has been 
there since the days of June ’48, to my know- 
ledge. They whisper that he was a Cabinet 
minister in the early days of the Republic, and 
that he travels in the wine trade, now. As 
for the old French oaths,—the refrains of the 
old German Lieds—the fag-ends of the old 
Italian bravwras—they were familiar to me as 
“household words ;” and the greatest stranger 
I could desery was Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe, 
opposite to which I found a meek native of 
Frankfort, who had the infallible guide-book 
open at an engraving of the Colosseum, before 
which panoramic famed building he conceived 
himself to be standing. 

Away, then, somewhat dispirited, into the 
adjacent Hay ‘market and Piccadilly, where 
long strings of omnibuses showed me their roofs 
surmounted by strings as long of foreigners, 
displaying the soles of their international 
boots to the passers-by. They were borne 
away from me speedily, and I followed them 
to the Exhibition ; where, by this time, it had 
occurred to me that I might find a consider- 
able number of aliens. 

Considerable, certainly, but not by any 
means the number I expected. The fezzes 
still in a woful minority. No signs of the 
bernouse, the snowy camise, or the shaggy 


any time since | 


The knot of mous- | 
| 
tachioed men in white hats gathered round | 








chester wide-awakes, Agricultural red cotton 
pocket- handkerchiefs, decidedly in the ascend- 
ant. Here and there the eccentric chapeau, 
or the enticing bonnet, with the inevitable 
beard or moustache, show me the male and 
female alien passing ; but I am not jostled, not 
mobbed by them. The “Coom alongs,” and 
“Lookee eares,” are a thousand to one of 
the “ Dites dones,” or the “ Corpo di Baccos.” 
In the French department, I found a fair 
muster of the volubility, the gesticulation of 
the Grande Nation ; but nothing to speak of— 
a mere drop of w ater in the sea. Round the 
“ Greek Slave,” a compact mass of hard, dry 
men, with turn-down collars, straight hair, 
black satin waistcoats, and tall hats on the 
backs of their heads, who were triumphantly 
dividing their glances between Mr. Power’s 
statue and Mr, Catlin’s “Wild Indian,” and 
artfully spitting between the crevices of the 
flooring meanwhile. These were Americans, 
I knew; and my teeming fancy immediately 
shaped forth glorious visions of thousands of 
Transatlantic visitors, gathered together in 
the rather scantily-furnished American depart- 
ment. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, were perchance to be found 
rallying round the daguerreotypes ; Louisiana, 
low: va, and Texas, might be wandering in the 
regions of India-rubber : and New York and 
Rhode Island not found ws unting at the stand 
of old Dr. Jacob Townshend’s Sarsaparilla. 
So impressed was I with this idea, that I con- 
templated an extended survey of this portion 
of the World’s Fair ; but I was deterred, and 
indeed several subsequent attempts to inves- 
tigate the United States section cut short by 
two insurmountable obstacles. The first was 
the hideous aspect of the India-rubber Diver, 
which (having my nerves as well as other 
people) I never could prevail on myself to pass; 
the second, a dreadful individual, in this same 
India-rubber department, who was always 
cracking a ferocious and gigantic India-rubber 
whip, which suggested to me such horrifying 
thoughts of negro slavery (the villain used to 
crack it with a vindictive relish, and exercise 
it on a huge black caoutchouc cushion, dread- 
fully like negro flesh)—such freezing pictures 
of cotton fields, and “cash for negroes,” and 
“run away from the subscriber ”—such awful 
tableaux of barracoons, and slave-shackles, 
and King Tom or Peter selling God’s 
image and his own for rum and muskets to 
the Christian captain of that tight Brazilian 
craft, the “ Nostra Senhora de Caridad,”’—such 
frightful ideas, in a word, of lashings and 
gashings, paddling, pickling, bowie-kniving, 
and revolvering, that I never had courage to 
pursue my American researches farther, “and 
could never regain my equanimity w ithout at 
least half-an-hour’s inspection of Mr. Hope’s 


jewels, or the comical creatures from Wurtem- 


| burg. 


On the whole, therefore, 


my impressions 
regarding the numbers of "fore igners in the 
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| Crystal Palace were not of a gigantic descrip- 
tion. 

In my search after the foreign ladies and 
gentlemen, I visited the elegant establishment 
of Mr. Veery, in Regent Street, where I found 
the same foreign ladies and gentlemen, eating 
ices, whom I have always seen; and the same 
gorgeously-bearded Italian nobleman, in the 
wonderful extent of shirt-front, picking his 
teeth after his dinner, whom I know to be 
attached, in a vocal capacity, to the Royal 
Italian Opera. I loitered in the Quadrant ; 
but there were as many cigars and beards 
there in the year 1840 as when I loitered. I 
strolled into Golden Square ; but the private 
hotel had no more than the usual comple- 
ment of Spaniards and Italians. I looked in 
Sherrard Street, and dined at that wonderful 
Italian table dhéte, where there are also 
warm baths. I had macearoni and ravioli ; 
and wondered which was the dining-room, 
and which the warm bath. I found few 
foreigners at Bertolini’s, and not many above 
the average array of premiéres danseuses at 
Dubourg’s. I studiously investigated every 
foreign haunt—every place where, from old 
foreign connections and habits, I knew the 
children of the sunny south were wont to 
“hang out.” Ifound many, but not the thou- 
sands—the teeming hordes—I had pledged 
my word for. 

And yet they are all here, I will pledge 
you my word still, The fez is here. I know 
where to find the sombrero and the bernouse ; 
and I can put my hand on the snowy camise 
and the shaggy capote. There are immense 
numbers of foreigners in London ; but shall I 
tell you the truth about them, dear reader ?— 
LONDON HAS SWALLOWED THEM ALL UP! 


This Moloch of a city—this great Dragon of | 
Wantley—holds them all in her capacious | 


maw, and would hold twice as many. I 


never had such an idea of the immensity of | 


London as now, knowing, as I do, how many 


foreigners there are in it ; for when I had! 


left off seeking them in the places I most 
expected to find them in, they started up by 
thousands in localities where I never had the 
least idea of seeing them. They beset me at 
public dinners. I came across them in hospi- 
tals and prisons. They beleaguered me in 
markets and shops. In the next pew of the 
chapel served by the minister T sit under, there 
were no less than eight Norwegians, who 
behaved themselves as decently throughout 
the service and sermon as though they had 
been Christians. 

I dined at Greenwich. Young France sat 
beside me, gorged with white-bait, and steeped 
in brown bread and butter. A fez—two fezzes 
—three fezzes, were deep in some iced drink. 
I hope it wasn’t cider-cup. As I came out 
of the door I found Columbia smoking on the 
threshold: and at the railway station there 
was a collision between two Hidalgos, with 
blue blood at least in their veins, and a porter. 
Young France sang songs in the carriage to 
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us, all the way to town; and I lost my heart 
irrevocably to young (female) Germany. I 
shook hands with old Belgium (grey-headed 
and silver snuff-boxed) on parting. I confess 
that he spoke much better English than I did 
French ; and that he knew a great deal more 
about the Navigation Laws and the Cotton 
Manufacture than I shall ever do. 

I went to the Derby ; and the Grand Stand 
had quite an irruption of fezzes in it. Car- 
riages-and-four passed me on the road full of 
foreigners ; and, to say the truth, I myself 
lunched on what a French acquaintance called 
a “cosh foreinan,”—which was indeed an an- 
cient mail-coach, with the letters painted 
over, laden with no less than four-and-twenty 
male and female French people. On coming 
back, the Cock, at Sutton, offered a very good 
model, on a small scale, of the Tower of 
Babel; and I think I must have heard tea 
called for in at least twenty-two languages. 
They ought to have secured George Borrow, 
Elihu Burrit, or the Ghost of Pic de la Miran- 
dole, as waiters. 

A friend of mine, the Middlesex Cock-spar- 
row, indeed, had a “benefit” lately at the 
house of that well-known boniface, and erst 
champion of the ring, Stunning Smithers. The 

Jock-sparrow, it appears, had lately had a dif- 
ference with a police magistrate relative to the 
value of the hat, coat, and left eye ofa police 
constable, all three of which he had damaged 
(the latter beyond redemption) in a nocturnal 
affray. The magistrate had assessed these 
damages at a somewhat high figure ; so high, 
indeed, that my friend was obliged to be con- 
tinually walking up-stairs at a banking-house 
at Brixton, for two mortal months, before he 
could get a receipt in full. When he came 
out, however, his friends, to use the language 
of the placard he caused to be printed, “rallied 
round him ;” and a choice exhibition of spar- 
ring took place between Porky Grimes, the 
Clerkenwell Bruiser, Nigger Hopkins, Charley 
Fidd, with the Cock-sparrow and Stunning 
Smithers for the wind-up. A whole host of 
foreigners “assisted,” as the foreign phrase 
was, at the benefit. How they came there, 
and who was kind enough to be their cicerone, 
Tam unable to state; but there they were, 
great in hats and beards of every imaginable 
shape. They called the exhibition “doaks 
Anglais,” and were in ecstacies with the 
wind-up—shaking hands with the Cock-spar- 
row all round, and tumultuously promising 
to be present at a “little mill” which was 
shortly to take place between the Clerkenwell 
Bruiser and Nigger Hopkins, for twenty 
pounds a side. 

At the theatres, also, I discovered that the 
foreigners mustered in immense force. Not, 
curiously enough, at the great foreign esta- 
blishments, but at the smaller national temples 
of the drama. They seemed well pleased, 
though, I must say, wondrously perplexed at 
the “screaming farces” they witnessed. I 
wonder whether it ever struck them that 
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there was a curious family likeness between 
the “screamers” in question and their own 
pleasant chatty vaudevilles ;—whether in the 
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peculiaritiesamiably. Moreover, they have paid 
for what they have had, like honest men. May I 
be permitted to surmise, that from this mutual 


antics of that eminent comedian Dobbs—of| sight-seeing and metropolis-visiting, this inter- 


that established favourite of the public, 
Nobbs,—they recognised, here and _ there, 


national-féte-giving, and hand-shaking, some 
little, some trifling good may arise ? Is it too 


something appertaining to their own Achards | wild a thought to hope that our children will 
and Boufiés. Greatly delighted with every-|notgwite believe that the French necessarily eat 
thing, they, nathless, seemed to be. After the | frogs, and are all dancing-masters—that every 
theatres were over, they inundated the neigh-| Italian gentleman carries a stiletto in his 
bouring oyster-shops ; and, on several occa-| bosom, and a bowl of poison in his left-hand 


sions, I have even had the honour of acting as 


pocket—that German babies are weaned on 


guide, philosopher, and friend to a party of | sauer-kraut—that revenge is the one inevitable 
foreigners, who insisted on visiting the Cider | passion with which all Spaniards are possessed 
Cellars, the Coal-Hole, or the Shades. Wher-|—and that the unvarying fate of all Turkish 


ever they had become acquainted with the 
renown of those extraordinary and somewhat 
questionable places of entertainment, I have 
no means of judging ; but go they would, and 
go they did, affably entering into the spirit of 
the constitutional maxim of giving orders 
while the waiter was in the room, discussing 
the fragrant weed, and the steaming whisky 
and water, and listening to the melancholy 
singers with extraordinary patience and 
complacency. 

I declare as a man willing to be pleased, 
and yet requiring something out of the com- 
mon order of things to please him, that it 
does me good to see how the foreigners drink 
our beer and shake hands with us. The first 
they are continually swigging, the last they are 
as continually doing. They seem to consider 
the “poignée de main” as an equivalent for 
that ceremonious hat-lifting, so prevalent 
abroad, and so rare here. As to the beer, they 
drink it by bucketsful. They seem not to 
regret their own beautiful Bordeaux and 
Burgundies, white and red—their sparkling 
Hockheimers and Rudesheimers—their de- 
lightful wines of Spain and the Levant. 
Beer—* porter beer,” swipes—is their ulti- 
matum. In vain have I talked to them of the 
Quassia and Cocculus Indicus,two grains of 
paradise, known from analysation to form 
component parts of that beverage. In vain have 
I hinted at the possibility of Barclay’s Entire 
being “doctored” or “fined,” or whatever 
the adulterating gentry call it. Beer they 
would have ; and beer they would drink, out 
of, and by, the pot. 

But I must make an end of it, as regards 
the foreigners, and as regards this paper too. 
My readers may not have been so curious as 
T have on the subject. They may have taken 
the iarge number of foreigners for granted, 
and thought no more about the matter. 
Others again, from a constitutional dislike to 
“furriners ” on principle, may have disdained 
to inquire, and would rather not know any 
thing about them. Yet even these, I think, 
must acknowledge that our foreign visitors 
have neither burnt our houses about our ears, 
nor endeavoured to overturn our government, 
nor run away with our daughters. They have 
behaved themselves peaceably and good- 
naturedly, and have borne with our little 
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ladies is to be sewn up in sacks, and cast into 
the Bosphorus? Is it really impossible that 
our grandchildren may discard those legends 
altogether? On the other hand, it strikes 
me that our continental neighbours will not 
henceforward be quite so decided as heretofore 
in their notions and impressions respecting us. 
I don’t think we shall be called “ perfidious 
Albion ” quite so frequently. I am of opinion 
that the editors of foreign newspapers will no 
longer declare that we live on raw beef-steaks, 
and occasionally eat the winners of our Derbies ; 
that every nobleman takes his “ bouledogue” 
to court with him ; that we are in the daily 
habit of selling our wives in Smithfield market ; 
and that during the month of November three- 
fourths of the population of London commit 
suicide. Altogether, I think that a little 
pan and a little good-will, and a little 
srotherhood among nations will result from 
the foreign invasion ; and that it will in future 
be no longer a matter of course, that 
because fifty thousand Freachmen in blue 
coats and red trousers meet fifty thousand 
Englishmen in blue trousers and red coats, 
they must all fall to, and cut or blow each 
other to atoms. 


CHIPS. 


EYES MADE TO ORDER. 


ContTravictory opinions prevail as to the 
limits that should be assigned to the pri- 
vilege of calling Art to the aid of Nature. 
To some persons a wig is the type of a false 
and hollow age; an emblem of deceit ; a de- 
vice of ingenious vanity, covering the wearer 
with gross and unpardonable deceit. In like 
manner, a crusade oe been waged against the 
skill of the dentist—against certain artificial 
“extents in aid” of symmetry effected by 
the milliner. 

The other side argues, in favour of the wig, 
that, in the social intercourse of men, it isa 
laudable object for any individual to propose 
to himself, by making an agreeable appear- 
ance, to please, rather than repel, his asso- 
ciates. On the simple ground that he would 
rather please than offend, an individual, not 
having the proper complement of hair and 
countenance, places a cunningly-fashioned wig 
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upon his head, artificial teeth in his mouth, 
and an artificial nose upon his face. <A certain 
money-lender, it is urged, acknowledged the 
elevating power of beauty when he drew a 
veil before the portrait of his favourite pic- 
ture, that he might not see the semblance of a 
noble countenance, while he extorted his 
crushing interest from desperate customers. 
It is late in the age, say the pro-wig party, 
to be called upon to urge the refining power 
that dwells in the beautiful ; and, on the other 
hand, the depression and the coarseness which 
often attend the constant contemplation of 
things unsightly. The consciousness of giving 
unpleasant sensations to spectators, haunts all 
people who are visibly disfigured. The bald 
man of five-and-twenty is an unpleasant ob- 
ject ; because premature baldness is unnatural 
and ugly. Argue the question according to 
the strictest rules of formal logic, and you will 
arrive at nothing more than that the thing is 
undoubtedly unpleasant to behold, and that 
therefore some reason exists that should urge 
men to remove it, or hide it. Undoubtedly, a 
wig is a counterfeit of natural hair ; but is it 
not a counterfeit worn in deference to the 
sense of the world, and with the view of pre- 
senting an agreeable, instead of a disagreeable, 
object? Certainly. A pinch of philosophy is 
therefore sprinkled about a wig, and the 
wearer is not necessarily a coxcomb. As re- 
gards artificial teeth, stronger pleas—even than 
those which support wigs—may be entered. 
Digestion demands that food should be masti- 
eated. Shall, then, a toothless person be forced 
to live upon spoon-meat, because artificial 
ivories are denounced as sinful? These ques- 
tions are fast coming to issue, for Science has 
so far come to the aid of human nature, that 
according to an enthusiastic professor, it will 
be difficult, in the course of another century, 
to tell how or where any man or woman is 
deficient. A millennium for Deformity is, it 
seems, not far distant. M. Boissonneau of 
Paris, constructs eyes with such extraordinary 
precision, that the artificial eye, we are told, 
is not distinguishable from the natural eye. 
‘the report ot his pretensions will, it is to be 
feared, spread consternation among those who 
hold in abhorrence, and consider artificial 
teeth incompatible with Christianity ; yet the 
fact must be honestly declared, that it is no 
longer safe for poets to write sonnets about 
the eyes of their mistresses, since those eyes 
may be M. Boissonneau’s. 

The old rude artificial eyes are simply 
oval shells, all made from one pattern, and 
differing only in size and in colour. No 
pretension to artistic or scientific skill has 
been claimed by the artificial-eye manufac- 
turer ;—he has made a certain number of 
deep blues, light blues, hazels, and others, 
according to the state of the eye-market. 
These rude shells were constructed mainly 
with the view of giving the wearer an almond- 
shaped eye, and with little regard to its 
matching the eye in sound and active service. 
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Artificial eyes were not made to order; but 
the patient was left to pick out the eye he 
would prefer to wear, as he would pick out a 
glove. The manufacture was kept a profound 
mystery, and few medical men had access to its 
secrets. The manufacturers sold eyes by the 
gross, to retail-dealers, at a low price; and 
these supplied patients. Under this system, 
artificial eyes were only applicable in the 
very rare cases of atrophy of the globe; and 
the effect produced was even more repulsive 
than that of the diseased eye. The disease 
was hidden by an unnatural and repulsive 
expression, which it is difficult to describe. 
While one eye was gazing intently in your 
face, the other was fixed in another direction 
—immovable, the more hideous because at 
first you mistook it for a natural eye. A 
smile may overspread the face, animate the lip, 
and lighten up the natural eye; but there 
was the glass eye—fixed, lustreless, and dead. 
It had other disadvantages : it interfered with 
the lachrymal functions, and sometimes caused 
a tear to drop in the happiest moments. 

The new artificial eye is nothing more 
than a plastic skullcap, set accurately upon 
the bulb of the diseased eye, so that it moves 
with the bulb as freely as the sound eye. 
The lids play freely over it; the lachrymal 
functions continue their healthy action ; 
and the bulb is effectually protected from 
currents of cold air and particles of dust. 
But these effects can be gained only by 
modelling each artificial eye upon the par- 
ticular bulb it is destined to cover ; thus re- 
moving the manufacture of artificial eyes from 
the hands of clumsy mechanics, to the super- 
intendence of the scientific artist. Every 
individual case, according to the condition of 
the bulb, requires an artificial eye of a different 
model from all previously made. In no two 
cases are the bulbs found in precisely the 
same condition ; and, therefore, only the 
scientific workman, proceeding on well- 
grounded principles, can pretend to practise 
ocular prothesis with success. The newly- 
ianmsed shell is of metallic enamel, which 
may be fitted like an outer cuticle to the 
bulb—the cornea of which is destroyed—and 
restores to the patient his natural appearance. 
The invention, however, will, we fear, increase 
our scepticism. We shall begin to look in 
people’s eyes, as we have been accustomed to 
examine a luxuriant head of hair, when it 
suddenly shoots upon a surface hitherto re- 
markable only for a very straggling crop. 
Yet, it would be well to abate the spirit of 
sarcasm with which wigs and artificial teeth 
have been treated. Undoubtedly, it is more 
pleasant to owe one’s hair to nature than to 
‘Truefit ; to be indebted to natural causes for 
pearly teeth ; and to have sparkling eyes with 
light in them. Every man and woman would 
rather have an aquiline nose than the most 
playful pug; no one would exchange eyes 
agreeing to turn in one direction, for the 
pertest squint; or legs observing something 





























approaching to a straight line, for undecided 
legs, with contradictory bends. Hence dumb- 
bells, shoulder-boards, gymnastic exercises, 
the consumption of sugar steeped in Eau-de- 
Cologne (a French recipe for imparting bright- 
ness to the eyes), ingenious padding, kalydors, 
odontos, Columbian balms, bandolines, and a 
thousand other ingenious devices. Devices 
with an object, surely ;—that object, the pro- 
duction of a pleasing personnel. It is a wise 
policy to remove from sight the calamities 
which horrify or sadden ; and, as far as pos- 
sible, to cultivate all that pleases from its 
beauty or its grace. Therefore, let us shake 
our friend with the cork-leg by the hand, 
and, acknowledging that the imitation is worn 
in deference to our senses, receive it as a 
veritable flesh-and-blood limb; let us accept 
the wig of our unfortunate young companion, 
as the hair which he has lost; let us shut 
our eyes to the gold work that fastens the 
brilliantly white teeth of a young lady, whose 
natural dentition has been replaced; and, 
above all, let us never show, by sign or word, 
that the appearance of our friend (who has 
suffered tortures, and lost the sight of one 
eye) is changed after the treatment invented 
by M. Boissonneau. 


ADVENTURES OF A DIAMOND. 


In “Pictures from St. Petersburgh,” re- 
cently published by Mr. Jerrmann, the German 
tragedian, we find the history of one of the 
splendid jewels of the regalia of Russia. The 


particulars are narrated on the authority of 


the Pope or Papa in the Greek Church, with 
whom Jerrmann fell in during a journey. 
The conversation respecting the great dia- 
mond commenced as follows :— 

“Have you been to the Hermitage?” in- 
quired my fellow-traveller—I replied in the 
affirmative.—“Then you saw the Imperial 
jewels ?”—*“T saw the crown, the sceptre, and 
globe ; and, I confess, I was amazed at their 
mugnificence. One of the diamonds in the 
sceptre especially riveted my attention. For 
size and brilliancy it appeared to me incom- 
parable.” — “That diamond,” rejoined the 
priest, “is called ‘Moon of the Mountain.’ 
In size it perhaps is surpassed; but I 
doubt whether it is eclipsed in brilliancy by 
any other diamond now in Europe. 
tory, too, may, in the estimation of the 
curious, tend somewhat to enhance its value.” 
Who was the first possessor of that rare 
jewel is not known; but an ancient Indian 
manuscript records that it once served for an 
eye to the statue of the Grand Lama. That, 
however, is a tradition which may possibly 
admit of metaphorical interpretation ; for it 
may be taken merely as indicative of the ex- 
quisite radiance and pure water of the dia- 
mond, The facts of its more recent history 
are, however, well authenticated, and I will 


briefly relate them ;— 
iy, The celebrated Thomas-Kuli-Khan, who, 
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from the lowly condition of a shepherd’s son, 
ascended the throne of Persia (taking the title 
of Nadyr Shah), enriched his treasury by a 
collection of diamonds of marvellous beauty 
and value. Two of these jewels were believed 
to be the rarest in the known world; one 
was called “Sun of the Sea,” and the other, 
“Moon of the Mountain.” 

Towards the close of a reign glorified by 
many deeds of heroism, this tyranny of Nadyr 
Shah excited his subjects to rebellion. To 
subdue the outbreak, he raised a numerous 
force, and placed it under the command of his 
nephew, Ali-Kuli-Khan. But his nephew 
turned against him, raised the standard of 
independence, and challenged his uncle to 
open battle. Nadyr then marched in person 
to encounter the rebels; but, before depart- 
ing from his capital, he collected his vast trea- 
sures, and sent them, together with the young 
princes his sons, under the escort of Nasralla 
Mirza, to the strong fortress of Kelat—a place 
deemed impregnable. This was in the year 
1747 (1160 of the Hegira). 

Nadyr’s impending doom was sealed. He 
had pitched his camp at Khabushan; and 
during the night, whilst he was sleeping, his 
nephew and three assassins stole into his tent 
and murdered him. The head, at whose nod 
all Asia so lately trembled, was now severed 
from the body, and exhibited in triumph to 
the insurgent soldiery. 

The rebels were victorious, and most of 
the strongholds which had belonged to the 
late Shah, either surrendered or were taken 
by storm. Kelat, the amazing strength of 
whose fortifications caused it to be regarded 
as one of the world’s wonders, long held out 
against the attacks of its assailants: but, 
finally, accident effected what force might 
never have accomplished. <A soldier, sent to 
procure water, descended from one of the 
towers by a ladder, which he afterwards 
neglected to remove. This did not escape the 
observation of some scouts who were on the 
watch. Information of the circumstance was 
communicated to the besiegers, who, having 
gained access to the tower, soon made them- 
selves masters of the fortress, within whose 
walls a frightful massacre ensued. The young 
princes fled, were pursued and taken. All 
were put to death.save the youngest, a boy of 


Its his-! fourteen, who, under the title of Ali Shah, 


subsequently ascended to the throne of Kho- 
rassan. 

The jewels and money which Nadyr had 
placed in security at Kelat, now belonged, by 
right of inheritance, to Ali Shah, who ordered 
them to be removed to his capital. On ex- 
amination, it was discovered that many of 
the valuables had been abstracted by pillage, 
and among the missing jewels was “ Moon of 
the Mountain.” Indefatigable search was 
made, and large rewards offered for is recovery ; 
but in vain! It was given up for lost. 

At that time there dwelt in Bassora a 
rich merchant, named Shafrat, such, at least, 
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was his real name, but, on account of his vast 
wealth, he was usually distinguished by an 
appellation synonymous with the term “ Mil- 
lionaire.” One day this merchant was visited 
by an Affghan chief, who offered to sell him 
some costly jewels. Among them was the lost 
“ Moon of the Mountain.” ‘The price demanded 
for it, though great, was far below its value. 
Nevertheless the cautious Shafrat was un- 
willing to disburse so large a sum without 
due consideration. He requested to be 
allowed time to think the matter over. At 
this proposition the Affghan appeared uneasy 
and suspicious ; but after some hesitation he 
acceded to the delay. The merchant having 
maturely weighed the expediency of the pur- 


chase, came to the determination of possessing | 
himself of the diamond, and he went in quest | 


of the stranger. Great was his astonishment 


on learning that the Affghan chief had left | 


Bassora, and that no one knew, with any 
certainty, whither he had gone. Mortified at 
his disappointment, Shafrat made diligent 
search for the holder of the diamond, and, 


after very great difficulty, he traced him to! 


Bagdad. The bargain was now struck, with- 
out further delay, and the diamond became 
the property of the wealthy merchant of 
Bassora, 

There arose a new difficulty. 
Shafrat to dispose of this jewel ? 


How was 
He pru- 


dently resolved to conceal it for a time, | 


or to keep his transaction with the Affghan 
chief a profound secret. He continued to 
live quietly in Bassora; being afraid to stir 
out of the city, for ever so short a time, lest 
his absence should create suspicion. 

At length, after the lapse of twelve years, 
Shafrat ventured on a journey into Europe. 
He visited Amsterdam, and there offered his 
jewel for sale. An agent from the Court of 
England had nearly concluded an arrange- 
ment for the purchase, when an offer made 
by Count Gregory Orloff, on the part of the 
Crown of Russia, was too tempting to be 
resisted. Four hundred thousand rubles, 
together with letters of nobility, were the 
price paid for the jewel. The merchant, well 
satisfied with his augmented wealth, removed 
from Bassora, and settled in Bagdad, where 
his descendants yet live; and “ Moon of the 
Mountain,” after its many adventurous jour- 
neys, was conveyed to St. Petersburgh, and 
found a resting-place in the sceptre of the 
Empress Elizabeth. 





MALVERN WATER. 


To spend two days out of the smoke, after 
having lived for five years in it, is a memo- 


rable event. It does not follow that there 
was no holiday in all those five years. There 
might have been visits to London, and visits 
to Manchester, and to Neweastle ; but such 
trips were merely from one density of smoke 
to another. 
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a brilliant September day—to look back on 
the even, brownish cloud which occupies, 
below a straight line, the sky, on the side 
where Birmingham lies! What a sensation 
it is to perceive, from the noisy railroad, the 
lanes stealing away under the trees, hiding 
here, and peeping out there, behind the vil- 
lages, and among the corn-fields! And to see 
the gleaners in the upland wheat-grounds ; 
and the geese waddling in the stubbles ; and 
the partridges, in their aristocratic “family 
compact,” perking up their heads here and 
there, or skirring together over the yellow 
field! There is still one band of reapers at 
work—a numerous band on the highest arable 
ground—whence they look down upon our 
train, all stopping at once, and all turning 
at once to their work, as we are swallowed 
up by the tunnel. And then comes quiet 
Worcester, with the lights and shadows of 


|its cathedral architecture, cut sharp by the 


strong sunlight. Even the central streets 
are quiet, in comparison with Birmingham ; 
—much more so the clean, old-fashioned, 
red-brick houses within the precincts, where 
the very pavement seems to be never soiled 


|by the tread of less dainty feet than those 


of clergy and ladies. In the cloisters, how 
the shady side contrasts with that which 
is sun-flecked ; and how brilliant is the 
square carpet of green in the middle! And 
when Worcester is left behind, and we are 
wondering at the sensation of coach-travel- 
ling, after years of railroads, how beautiful is 
the first hop-ground, with its tossing clusters, 
and waving streamers of the freshest green ; 
and little avenues opening between the poles, 


|to quench the thirst of the eye and mind, 


long parched in the town-desert! Then, 
there are pear trees, where the pears cluster, 
and head the topmost boughs of trees fifty feet 
high. ‘Those are the pears of which the 
famous Barlam perry is made. As for the 
apples, the imagination aches with the ques- 
tion—What is to become of so many? Be- 
hind these, however, there is something much 
better than them—the clear outline of the 
Malvern Hills. First, the blue mass, grow- 
ing browner and greener with every mile ; 
then, the black surface of rich woods, rising 
from the skirts ; then, the long, straight row 
of dwellings, with their white walls shining 
in the sun. By this time the brown smoke- 
cloud is almost out of sight ; and here is the 
play-ground of our three-days’ holiday. 

And what a holiday air there is about the 
place ! We meet invalids among the pleasure- 
seekers; but even they look merrier than 
most people elsewhere. The paralytic gentle- 
man, pursuing his infirm walk between his 
wife’s arm and his stick, looks anything but 
sad;— so does the ashy-pale lady coming 
briskly down from St. Ann’s Well ;—so does 
the emaciated girl who is resting, with her 
cheerful mother, under the tree in the church- 
yard. In fact, it is notorious that the patients 


What a sensation it is now—onjat Malvern are generally given to intoxica- 
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tion—sure to be tipsy with water, after a few 
days’ trial of the sparkling luxury. What- 
ever may be the woes of the world in general, 
Malvern is always merry—that is, the water 
patients are ; and when we speak of Malvern 
now, we mean water patients. 

The conditions of life in England—and, we 
may add, in America—are much changed 
within this century ; much changed since the 
beloved Andrew Combe gave us familiar 
books, to show us something of the laws of 
health, and teach us, among other truths, the 
nature and business ofthe human skin. It is 
within the period of steam-boat travelling that 
American !adies were wont to emerge from 
their berths in the morning, ready dressed, 
and to dip the corner of a towel in water, 
wipe their eyes and mouth, and consider them- 
selves finished for the day. It is within the 
memory of middle-aged English women, that 
when at school,—at an expensive and eminent 
school,—the pupils had one foot-bath for the 
whole number, and only on Saturday nights. 
It is within the memory of middle-aged men 
that they were struck with astonishment and 
amusement on first hearing of such a thing as 
washing all over every day. And, perhaps, it 


is too much within the observation of us all, | 


(as Mr. Tremenheere tells us of the pitmen in 
collieries), that, for years together, the clean 
shirt goes on every Sunday, over an unwashed 
skin. 
finding an old woman of his flock very ill, met 
with a shocking answer to the advice he gave. 
“J will send the doctor to you,” said he ; “and 
T can tell you what to do meantime. Put 
your feet in warm water, and go to bed.” 

“Put my feet in water!” exclaimed the 
patient ; “why, not a drop of water has 
touched my feet for thirty years.” Moreover, 
she vowed that not a drop of water should 
ever touch her feet ; and, thinking it proper 
to render a reason to the clergyman, she told 
him that she had had a daughter who had 
once been persuaded to wash her feet, and 
that that daughter had died before she was 
twenty-five. It is not longer ago than some 
months, that a decent woman, too ill after her 
confinement to dress her infant, interfered to 
prevent its arms being washed, saying that if 
a child’s arms felt the water before it was six 
months old, it would become a thief; and, 
she added pathetically, “ I wouldn’t like 
that !” 

Till lately, the gentle knew as little as the 
simple now do, what they suffered from 
neglect of the skin, nor how it was that they 
suffered as they did. They did not know 
how, when the pores of the skin are loaded, 
and its action checked, an undue burden is 
thrown on the interior organs. When, in this 
state of chronic fever, the interior organs 
flagged in their work, and the sufferer was 
oppressed by sensations of sinking and 
languor, he was apt to resort to stimulants, 
which, affording relief for the moment, 
aggravated the mischief. And when, at last, 
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the weakest organ gave way, and some attack 
of illness occurred, the treatment was for the 
immediate symptoms alone, and the false 
system of management went on, till occasion 
was ripe for another fit of sickness. All the 
while the portion of the brain appropriate 
to the performance of the bodily func- 
tions was suffering. By day, there was 
oppression, languor, and dull pain some- 
where ; by night, disturbed sleep, and bad 
dreams ; and always, nignt and day, and 
from month to month, liability to low spirits, 
and all the moral mischiefs which attend 
unhappiness. Wordsworth used to say, to the 
last, that times were changed for the better, 
in homes and in society, since he was young. 
In his early days, everybody was understood 
to have a temper ; and the admission in the 
abstract did not muck help the endurance of 
such peculiarities by neighbours, in daily life. 
But now, it was considered the rule that 
people should be amiable, and it has become a 
sin to be otherwise. No doubt, the bodily 
state of bad washers,—that is, of the vast 
majority—subject, as they were, to low spirits 
—must have had an incalculable amount of 
influence on the domestic temper ; however 
gay may be the traditions that have come 
down to us of the mirth of society in the last 
and preceding centuries. If we would see the 
difference now, let us look round for (not the 
bad washers, for that is disagreeable—and 
the good ones will answer every eo the 
most healthy and cheerful households we 
know. Is there a house where the doctor 
seldom enters, but as a guest,—where the lads 
are brisk in shop or warehouse, and the lasses 
merry at home? It is pretty certain that 
early hours are found there, and plenty of cold 
water. The fever patient finds inexpressible 
relief from the sponging with vinegar and 
water ; and the same kind of relief is given by 
ablution, under the lesser fever of toil. The 
anxious merchant or statesman is haunted in his 
bed by images of terror, or wearied with galling 
cares: his morning draught and his morning 
bath restore all things to their true aspect and 
their right proportion. The author—the most 
sensitive of human beings—has gone to 
Greefenberg, or Beurhydding, or Malvern, 
burdened with care and dread, trembling at 
the arrival of the mail, recoiling from the sight 
of reviews and newspapers—and, in a week or 
two, has omitted to speculate on the fate of 
his own book. So one of the fraternity bears 
witness to his friends in private ; and, if one 
of the genus irritabile is thus made serene by 
cold water, what wonder is there in any effect 
that it may have had on the tempers of men 
in general ? 

The a of the grass on these slopes 
seems really worse than ice. As we sit under 
a bank, eating our dinner, we see two young 
ladies on an opposite slope in a most helpless 
position. They have poles, with spikes at the 
end, and they hold each others’ hands ; but 
they can make no way, upwards or sideways, 
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with feet, knees, or hands, There is nothing 
to grasp; and the grass is shiny as satin. 
Tf they join hands, they go down only the faster. 
They drive their toes into the ground, and 
rest on their poles. Now they try again. 
Worse and worse! Now they scramble, 
using all their resources, and achieve two or 
three feet of ascent ; only to slide down half- 
a-dozen. Their shoe-soles must be like satin 
by this time. They must take their chance 
of getting safe to the bottom, and make one 
slide of it. So we think; but they do not. 
By the time we have dined, one of them has 
sidled to a patch of gravel, whence she can 
extend aid to her companion. When they 
are on the stony path, how they step on, en- 
joying the security, and roughening their 
shoe-soles as they go! 

How happy every body looks! the elderly 
lady with her newspaper under the tree ; the 
7 girl in the riding-habit, with her pocket- 
1andkerchief tied about her throat, as, heated 
by her ride, she comes up into the wind ; the 
pale gentleman, who takes the short cuts up 
the hill, instead of following the zigzag. He 
brought the pale face with him, no doubt ; 
but hardly that springy step. And there is 
a cheerful granny, knitting in the sunshine, 
while that unparalleled creature, her first 
grandchild, tottles and topples on a safe’ piece 
of level grass) How many women, young 
and old, are sewing or knitting in the open 
air! And in the cool chamber at St. Ann’s 
Well, where the water is trickling into the 
marble basin, sits another, plying her needle, 
while enjoying pious conversation with a lady 
who has some tracts in her hand. They are 
saying, how very “’andsome” the clergyman 
was that preached last Sunday. We leave 
these sedentary people behind us, and rove 
where we shall meet the rovers. While 
dining, we surveyed the vast expanse through 
which the Severn winds to the south-west, 
and where we can descry Worcester in one 
direction, and see in another the smoke 
which indicates Gloucester, and some glitter- 
ing appearance, which we are told is Chelten- 
ham. Now we turn our backs on this, and 
walk a mile through the serpentine valley, to 
see what the other side of the range will 
show. 

When we come out upon that glorious view, 
we find a little party of Scotch ladies, plea- 
rant and kind, who show us the Bristol Chan- 
nel, a bright line issuing from behind far- 
away hills; and Welsh mountains, cloudlike, 
but well-defined, through an atmosphere reek- 
ing with heat. While we sit, picking out 
churches and gentlemen’s seats, and tracing 
roads, and envying the dwellers in nestling 
farm-houses, and counting ponds (because the 
complaint of the fastidious is of want of 
water in the landscape), and laughing at the 
ploughing (four bullocks, two horses, and four 
men and boys to a plough), the Scotch party 
think “it is very warm, certainly,” but that 
they must “just go over the hill.” They 
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will not stop short of the beacon, we think. 
It is only half-a-mile off; steep, certainly, 
but only half-a-mile. At all events, we go. 

When there, and leaning against the pole, 
and remembering how many hats have been 
blown either into Herefordshire or Worces- 
tershire, we inquire for a wind. See there! 
there is a little girl actually weighing snuff 
in her tiny scales of gourd-skin, balanced upon 
a forked stick stuck in the ground. Nota 
grain flies off to set anybody sneezing. Who 
comes here for snuff? The mother, sitting 
with her face to the north, to make a shadow 
to sew in, may sell cakes and fruit ; but who 
would come one thousand three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea for snuff 1—this 
being, moreover, the most windy point in the 
county. It cannot be snuff that these very small 
bees have come hither for; these little, dusty- 
looking, fawn-coloured bees; and these tiny 
red-and-black butterflies. Why are they here ? 
We have left the blossoming gorse far below ; 
and the foxgloves are lower still; yet there 
are bees resting on my companion’s bonnet, 
and butterflies flapping their wings on the 
stones of the crumbling mound. 

There go the swallows, sending specks of 
shadow skimming down the slopes. We shall 
see more of them, no doubt, in the dewy 
morning, to-morrow. And look, what a noble 
pair of hawks! Their brown plumage and 
the outline of head and beak are wonderfully 
distinct against the sky, in such a light as 
this. Now they quiver in one spot of air for 
a minute together ; and then they swoop 
majestically, and rise to quiver again. Where 
is the doomed mouse that the nearest seems 
to have fixed its eye on? Will it not have 
the sense to run in under the gorse, as I saw 
one do, as we came up the hill? There are 
many mice here, I see; and that is why we 
are treated with this show of balancing and 
wheeling hawks. 

Those who want shade here must bring 
umbrellas. There are only scraps of shade 
anywhere about, and those are taken posses- 
sion of by the sheep ; except one, where I saw 
a baby laid, for its noon-day nap. The sheep 
huddle in, and coil themselves up like dogs. 
They look so sleepy, that we are sorry to 
disturb them. We say so, in the civilest 
manner, but they will not trust us, but go 
leaping and trotting away into the sun. 
Perhaps they will come back to their sofas 
when our backs are turned. 

For some time, as we walk southwards 
along the ridge, the grass has been growing 
thinner ; and now we have really rough 
walking on broken rock. This is an adven- 
turous lady on her donkey, at such a height, 
on such a ridge, among these débris. What 
is her child asking, that toddling two-year- 
old? “Who made all this mess?” My dear 
little fellow, what an irreverent question! 
He will not find that out; for his mother 
cannot answer him for laughing. His father 
informs him that we cannot always tell how 
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messes are made. Here is another kind of 
mess; chaff scattered about. We soon see 
why. On this sharp edge of the ridge, the 
very narrowest, whence it seems asif we could 
leap into Wales on the one hand, and England 
on the other, is a man threshing his little 
crop of wheat on the bare ground. No doubt, 
he brings it up here to be winnowed by the 
wind; for it is a strange threshing-floor 
enough. If so, he is disappointed ; for not 
a speck of chaff rises in the air. It lies as 
dead as the grain. In answer to our question, 
he says he brings it from his field on the hill- 
side, below. 

One more glance down upon Great Malvern, 
before we turn towards the Wyche. The old 
church looks well, though the square top, the 
roof, of the tower is the most conspicuous 

art of it to us: and how gay the white 

ouses look, with their gardens! The par- 
terres, one rose-colour with verbenas, another 
scarlet with geraniums, are bright to the eye, 
even here. That white road looks terribly 
dusty. This is decidedly the best way to the 
Wells to those who are not in a hurry. 

We pass the chasm of the Wyche, turning 
our heads away from the tcbacco and snuif 
shop, and the handbills which are stuck on 
the rocky walls. We lose sight of Welsh 
mountains and Herefordshire orchards for 
to-day, and descend gradually, by broad, easy 

ths, to the great ash, under whose hospita- 

le shade we rest. Then, down and down, 
till we are under great oaks, loaded with 
acorns, and beeches rich with mast, and 
chestnuts with their prickly green fruit, and 
mountain-ash with berries of brilliant scarlet, 
bright beyond all precedent. We enter the 
back-door of the Well’s House, and find our- 
selves on the third story. We go down to the 
up-stairs drawing-room, where friends and 
coffee are awaiting us. O! what a view it is 
from that window! How the shadows are 
spreading over that vast champaign, swallow- 
ing up a pool here, a range of corn-ricks 
there, and beyond, nook after nook of the 
reaches, of the Severn! We cannot stay 
within. Ifa carriage is to be had, we must 
be off, and see Eastnor-park and Ledbury 
church—never mind how far it is! Don’t 
count the miles! It is full moon to-night, the 
harvest moon, and we shall be on high ground, 
far above the mists of the champaign. 

Into that wide champaign we must not now 
set foot, in description, or we shall lose sight 
of all bounds. We have to do with the hills 
alone. 

The early morning is, after all we have said, 
the time for the hills, Then the trees have 
shaken down dew enough to lay the dust on 
the lower paths; and on the uplands, the 
grass is glistening with the tiny drops. Then 
the sheep come running up the shaded side to 
meet the sun, instead of crouching into dark 
nooks. Then the lark springs up from some 
grassy crevice, and the swallows are innume- 
rable. The hawks are not abroad yet, and 
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every other creature is. It is pleasant to see 
the water-patients running about already, 
with all the vigour ofthe healthy. We know 
that they have had the balmy sleep which 
creeps over them from the folds of the wet 
sheet, and the animating stimulus of the cold 
bath, and of the draught of water at St. Ann’s 
Well ; and here they are,—a few of the bravest, 
on the ridge. Those who remain below see 
but little of the prospect; for on the east, 
the mists still shroud the landscape; but 
on the Herefordshire side all is clear and 
bright, both within the shadow of the hills 
and beyond it. What a vast shadow it is! 
and how cool lie the farmsteads and orchards 
and dark pools within it! Brilliant as the | 
sunshine is, to us all looks cool, while the pure 
breeze searches out every pore of the skin, and 
refreshes the whole frame. There is one, 
however, who does not enjoy this like the rest. 
That young lady is heated and panting, as if | 
she had raced all the way up the hill, instead 
of being brought on a donkey. No wonder! 
Look at her waist! Compare that pinched 
waist with the unlaced human form, and say | 
if it can be true and good. Compare it with | 
the Venus de Medici, and say if it can be 
beautiful, As for the beauty, can she not see, | 
by examples before her eyes, and by her own 
looking-glass, that she has to pay in complexion 
for any fancied gain in form by tight-lacing? | 
As for the rashness, we could take her toa 
school where two or three of the girls cannot 
write an exercise without palpitation of the | 
heart, and seem doomed to the fate of a | 
companion who lately died suddenly from | 
tight-lacing. This young lady can hardly be | 
a water patient ; for no physician would | 
surely undertake the case. Any physician 
would tell her that nothing can be done while | 
the trunk is compressed, the circulation im- 
peded; too much work thrown upon the | 
lungs, too little play allowed to the heart, and 
no action to a considerable portion of the skin. | 
The tightness is not the only, though it is the | 
greatest, mischief. There should be free access | 
of air allowed to every part of the external 
frame, and that cannot be while the trunk is | 
closely cased in double or treble jean. The | 
bath and the draught of water can be of little 
use, if the skin is immediately after stopped | 
in its action. The bringing of the blood to 
the surface by the water treatment, and the | 
impulse to the circulation by this morning | 
exercise, are of no use—of less than none—if 
the heart and lungs are to labour as we see 
them labouring in this panting girl, whose life 
may, any day, go out under the effort. Is 
there no one who will show her a few illustra- 
tions of what she is about, in thus dressing 
herself ?—no one who will show her examples 
(or plates, as more striking) of the bent spine, 
the contracted heart, the congested liver and 
lungs, the impure complexion, the starved or 
gorged brain, which come of tight-lacing ? 
See how the shadow is drawing in! It is 
well we are so hungry, or it would be too 
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hard to leave this breezy summit, and the 
sunny bench which somebody has been kind 
enough to set up forus, The shadowy circles 
on Camp Hill look tempting; and, in this 
clear light, the summit seems very near. If 
we were not so hungry, we could not but go 
—almost as straight as the bird flies. We 
will be there before the noon haze veils the 
prospect—will not we ? 

“Yes; but if so, we must go down now to 
breakfast.” “So be it. Will you engage to 
be in the house within ten minutes ?—Is it 
impossible? Let us try.” 


THIRTY DAYS OF PLEASURE FOR 
FIFTEEN FRANGS. 


Svucn is the marvellous announcement that— 
paragraphed in newspapers, posted upon walls, 
and sent forth on the wings of handbills—has 
been astonishing Paris for several weeks 
| past ;—a miraculous project to provide plea- 
| sure for thirty consecutive days to some two 
hundred thousand persons. But pleasure of 
what kind ? To many, barricades are pleasures, 
| and thirty days not too long for their enjoy- 
| ment. Could it be the object of the prospectus 
to get up a revolution by subscription ; to pro- 
vide each subscriber with fifteen francs worth 
| of freedom, according to the particular taste ? 
As may be supposed, there were not wanting 
alarmists, who, taking that view, had settled 
| the veriest minutiz of the meditated rising— 
| down a list of prices to be submitted to the 
| public, at fixed prices, as—* Enfranchise- 
| ment for one, two francs; open and advised 
speaking, one franc, fifty centimes; ditto, 
| with sarcasms, or sauce piquante, two francs ; 
ditto, with libels, two francs, fifty centimes. 
General violence @ discrétion. Bloodshed and 
infamous excesses to be charged as supple- 
| ments,” 

A short time elapsed, however, and the 
united sagacity of at least six journals, about 
six hundred café politicians, and no end of 
the mob, was found to be miserably at fault, 
| and the credulous and superficial were in a 
“blaze of triumph.” The design was dis- 
covered to be a mere harmless attempt to 
apply the principles of association and co-ope- 
ration in a new manner; to secure to the 
people—not their political rights, which they 
somehow manage to do without—but their 
favourite pleasures ; which, to Frenchmen, are 
something like a necessity. Benefit societies, 
in England of all descriptions, had done 
much to teach “the people” to be provident ; 
the Great Exhibition had done more in en- 
couraging them to be industrious ; but it was 
reserved for the French to point what is, to 
Frenchmen, an equally useful moral, by show- 
ing them how they may combine to make the 
most of the result, both of their providence 
and their industry. Accordingly, France has 
her “Jrente Jours de Plaisir pour quwinze 
Francs.” 

The nature of the design being no longer 
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doubtful, the ways and means had to be dis- 
cussed. How was it possible for the pro- 
jectors to give two hundred thousand persons, 
in the short space of thirty days, free admis- 
sion to the opera, the theatres, the public gar- 
dens of Paris ; to Mabille ; tothe Chaumiére ; 
to the Chateau Rouge ; and to the fétes of the 
surrounding country — Asniéres, St. Cloud, 
Versailles, Meudon? In the first place, the 
speculation could never “pay ;” ten sous per 
head per diem being the only return for an 
expenditure involving at least, as was calcu- 
lated, ten times that amount. Physical impos- 
sibility was also set up as another slight objec- 
tion :—Suppose the two hundred thousand per- 
sons should take it into their heads to visit the 
same place on the same identical evening— 
How could the requisite amount of accom- 
modation be provided for them ? What would 
be the fate of the opera, with two hundred 
thousand determined sight-seers besieging its 
doors? What could be expected of the most 
yielding and expansive of public gardens ? 

The financial part of the matter was soon 
answered, It was not a question between the 
projectors and the public, but between the 
projectors and themselves. Their great and 
undisguised object being the acquisition of 
money, they had of course made all due calcu- 
lations. If these calculations failed, they were 
prepared to take the consequences. With re- 
gard to the second difficulty, the solution was 
equally simple. Ifthe two hundred thousand 
subscribers desired anything so unnatural as a 
simultaneous visit to the same place of amuse- 
ment, they could not be gratified. In fact, 
according to the arrangements, they could 
not select their own particular amusement 
for any particular evening, but must submit 
to take their turn, as general convenience 
might dictate. Thus, the two hundred thou- 
sand would be distributed every evening over 
all the places of amusement, every man seeing 
everything by degrees in due course. 

The projectors calculated that the theatres, 
spectacles, balls, concerts, and public gardens 
in and around Paris, afforded daily accommo- 
dation for three hundred thousand persons ; 
and they guaranteed to make arrangements 
with the directors of these amusements for 
places for their two hundred thousand sub- 
scribers. They further supported their case 
by citing the opinions of such men as Victor 
Hugo and Alexandre Dumas, who expressed 
their warm belief, both in the commercial 
practicability and social advantages of the 
scheme. The principal theatres, to be sure, 
announced, publicly, their refusal to make 
any “arrangements ” for the reception of this 
wholesale visitation on any but the usual 
terms ; a “reduction on taking a quantity” 
was out of the question. This decision would, 
of course, involve extra expenditure on the 
part of the projectors; but, nevertheless, 
could not prove fatal to the project, which 
was soon understood to be in a fair way of 
realisation. 
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The most potent enemies of the “Trente 
Jours de Plaisir” were now the satirical 
journals, who could not, of course, give up so 
good a “ subject ” for ridicule. The “Corsaire” 
was too dignified to trouble itself much about 
the matter, so long as there remained Red 
Republicanism, or Moderate Republicanism, or 
Republicanism of any kind, to bring into con- 
tempt ; but the “Charivari” needed subjects 
for its artists, who had been working “ Actu- 
alités” and “Causeries” to the last point of 
despair; and the “Trente Jours” was too 
tempting to be missed. But after a few days 
of most unparalleled facetiousness in its picto- 
rial department, the “Charivari” appeared 
one morning with the imposing advertisement 
of the “ Trente Jours ” on its back page; and, 
by a curious coincidence, from that exact date 
the “Trente Jours” disappeared from its 
pages as a subject for satire. Meantime the 
“Tintamarre ” had not been idle. The “'Tin- 
tamarre” is the latest literary offspring of 
the satirical mind of Paris. It spurns your 
“polished razor keen” as a weapon of wit ; 
and, in its warfare, inclines itself to the five- 
and-twenty-bladed pocket-knife ; while it does 
not neglect to attack with the tomahawk as 
often as it has strength to lift that weapon. 


It inclines itself to zoological comparisons ; | 
and, when a minister or journal of Order is 


to be attacked, the old-established donkey is 
its favourite illustration—except when this 
animal gives way to the equally congenial 
baboon. 

The “ Tintamarre,” from the very first, 
waged war against the “Trente Jours,” for 
no reason more serious, I believe, than the 
fact that it afforded a good mark. The argu- 
ments against the practicability and utility of 
the scheme having been exhausted, a grand 
discovery was made,—that the name of the 
director of the project was Rion, and that his 
name was naturally susceptible of a pun! 
Accordingly, the changes were rung upon the 
word, most remorselessly. “Rion de tout,” 
~ yen in every column, in an endless variety 
of forms, all tending to the conclusion that 
“nothing at all” was precisely what the sub- 
scribers were likely to get for their money. 
As may be supposed, the donkey was trotted 
out, until he must have been as dead beat 
as the reader himself; and as to the baboon, 
his pues was legion. 

Notwithstanding, however, this terrible 
resistance, it was announced, a few days ago, 
that the directors were in a position to pro- 
ceed with the accomplishment of the project. 
Whether or not they had secured the desired 
number of subscribers, I am unaware ; but it 
is evident that they have obtained a sufficient 
number to justify them in taking the step. 
Nor is there any reason why the project 
should not be successful with even something 
less than the proposed number of subscribers ; 
everything depends upon the facilities which 
the directors of the public amusements give 
to the undertaking. These, of course. vary : 





in some cases it will be necessary to pay the 
full price of admission; but then, on the 
other hand, there are many sights in Paris 
well worth seeing, but which meet with but 
little support ; and these may, doubtless, be 
secured on advantageous terms. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, must be, that, taking the 
average, all the amusements of Paris may be 
at the disposal of M. Rion, for considerably 
less than the sum subscribed. 

However this may be, the scheme is now 
in operation ; and thousands of the middle 
classes of Paris are availing themselves of an 
opportunity that, to a Frenchman, is no com- 
mon boon. To secure a day’s pleasure, for 
the sum of five-pence, is, indeed, an effort of 
human ingenuity that few except a French- 
man could have conceived ; but so tempting 
are the terms offered, that there is no reason 
to suppose that a nation, even less partial to 
pleasure than the French, might not take 
advantage of them. 

Such is the veracious history of an under- 
taking that has been exciting the ridicule, 
reprobation, em and, ultimately, co- 
operation of all the harmless people in Paris, 
who are not too much occupied with politics, for 
the last several weeks. Whether it be a very 
important or desirable object to throw open 
so much miscellaneous amusement to an 
equally miscellaneous collection of persons, is 
another question ; but the realisation of the 
“Trente Jours de Plaisir” (unless M. Rion 
happens to be ruined) is certainly not with- 
out its significance, as an indication of what 
we may expect for the future—either of good 
or evil—from the associated movements of 
large masses towards a common object. As 
a matter of taste, the notion of thirty days of 
pleasure implies wastefulness of the most valu- 
able but most fleeting of human possessions ; 
as a matter of practice, it may be pronounced 
impossible. About a week of continuous 
sight-seeing is sufficient to sicken any person 
possessing a respectable amount of fastidious- 
ness ; a month of it will scarcely bear con- 
templation. For my part, I would as soon 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
Neverthelesss, chacun @ son godt: M. Rion 
has accomplished a bold feat, and M. Rion’s 
subscribers have my hearty congratulations. 
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